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PREFACE 


Encouraged by the response which almost all of my fev 


books have so far evoked atthe hands ofthe kind educa: 


tionists and discerning students alike, I have ventured tc 
bring out herewith this latest book of mine on educatior 
namely Progressive Education. Considering the abstract 
nature and drabness of the subject for the general public; 


' this adventure of mine is rather risky. The risk involved 


assumes more gravity asit is from one of the humblest of 
teachers though he belongs to the noblest.of professions. And 
the risk is worth taking. For, no progress is possible without 
taking risk, Risks in the educative process have their own 
place and value for experimentation and research not only for 
the advancement of Science but also for the progress in the 
teaching method within limits. | 


Much water has flown down the mountain slopes since the 
Indian Independence. Much ofit has been harnessed to our 
advantage by our Government. Much more remains to be 
used in raising the standard of living of our people by increas- 
ing production on all fronts and decreasing the costs involved. 
Poverty, disease and ignorance have to be eliminated. Ave- 
nues of employment have to be increased on. scientific basis. 
The division of labour thus needed on a gigantic scale involves 
the education and training of millions upon millions of the Indian 
citizens leaders of commerce and trade, administrators, 


engineers, doctors, farmers, soldiers, sme and a whale bos 
of o moana Job. IL requires CAAT 
others. All this 3 s foresight. The seeds of 


nts tremendou 
organisation and a in early childhood with 


education to this end have to be sown 1 A 
diversified courses coming later. Parents, teachers, psychia- 


trists and progressive educationists have ee sommen 
ground and to co-operate for the E © c n ren an o | 
Selection of suitable candidates for di 09 کت‎ an 

professions according to their aptitudes, 8 pro- 


pensities. 


. Schemes upon shemes 
improvement of our whol 


for the overhaul and - 
Much has been | 


have come out 
e educative gystem. 
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one and achieved in this respect. Much more has to be done. 
‘or, nothing can just carry On OF stand still in this dynamic 
orld. Matters will either progress or regress, There is no 
jiddle way. The axis on which the whole educative system 
otates is the teacher. The system itself is the educand aud 
he force behind the rotatory motion for purposive activities 
s the society and the nation we want to build. 


The book, therefore begins with a poem on the pupil-teacher 
ind social relationship followed by a chapter on the qualities, 
"ghts and duties of an ideal teacher. This done the subse- 
yuent chapters deal with the problems of the society and the 
jation to-be together with those touched upon above and 
jome others regarding the progress of education in India 
guided by the principle of the spirit of new education as men- 
tioned in the preface to my previous book “New Horizons in 
Education". i | 

The book is being released for publieation with all humility 
with the hope that it will be as well received as its predecessors. 


Suggestions and opinions for its improvement are solicited for 
and will be thankfully received. 


To conclude le& me take this opportunity to thank the 
following leading educational journals of India for the honour 
they have been doing me by publishing my articles in their 
esteemed journals from time to time and for their permission, 
in anticipation, to include some of those in my book here ; 
Edueational India, Madras ; Educational Bulletin, Bombay ; 
Edueational Review, Madras ; Education, Lucknow ; Progress 
of Education, Poona ; and The Adolescent. 


I will be failing in my duty if I do not express my gratitude 
and thankfulness to Dr. L. Mukherjee for snatching a little of 
his precious time and writing an introduction to this humble 
attempt of mine and which I deem it an honour and privilege 


D 5 able to secure for enhancing the intrinsic value of my 
OO ie. 


To Pt. Makhan Lal Saraf ‘‘Mastana’’ of Amarsingh College 
my thanks are due for the flawless typing of the M anuscript. 
"Ie PRITEVI NATH RAZDAN (Mahanori) 
7 2. Chinikral Mohalla, 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Shri Prithve Nath Razdan is no stranger to the reader 
either in Kashmir or elsewhere. His excellent and illumina- 
tive articles bearing on various topics of education have been 
published for nearly two decades in different educational 
Journals of India. As an author of twelve books, the students 


and teachers under training have had the opportunity of 
knowing him well. 


The present book PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION , is the 
culmination of his rich experience as a writer and a teacher, 
and in nineteen thought provoking chapters Shri Razdan has 
given many things for a new entrant to the teachiug profession 
to think about. Some of these chapters will not only inspire 
a new entrant, but will be equally useful to an old hand who 
might have spent years in the profession and yet will find 


much to learn still from a writer ofa progressive outlook of 
Sbri Razdan's calibre. 


Seven of these chapters, Educational Planning, Educa- 
tional Utopia for the World Republie, Educational Utopia and 
Mudliar Report, Delinquency and Discipline, New Higher 
Secondary Pattern of Education, Some Problems of Higher 
Secodary Education, Educating the Destitute, and Morning 
and Even ing Song of Birds, had been published in the paper 
which I have the privilege to edit. I found them too good 
to be withheld from my readers, and I am glad they are now 
assuming a more permanent tenure in the form of chapters in 
& book. A few more have been published in other Jonrnals like 
The Progress of Education and Educational India. They 
too have inspired the readers for the month and now a wide 
setion of readers will get à chance of reading them. 


Four of the nineteen chapters are useful to teachers of 
Kashmir, but they do not thereby lose their appeal to a 
teacher outside Kashmir for, he learns much out of them. A 


art of two of them and the remaining fifteen have a truly All 
/ 
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be useful to all teachers no 


India outlook and are bound to 
hey livein or wherever they 


matter which corner of India t 
work. 

I have enjoyed the book having had the rare privilege of a 
pre-review, and I am sure other readers who will have to 
follow me, under the circumstances, will be equally benefited 
with the inspiring and progressive outlook of Shri Razdan. 

L. MUKHERJEE 
Secretary, T.T. Section, 


All India Federation of Educational Associations 
Chief Editor— Education 


Asstt. Professor of Education ` 


Lucknow University. 
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1. TEACHER IN NEW KASHMIR 


[Shri Kewalji is a budding teacher-poet of Kashmir. He was 
applauded and given a great ovation when he composed and 
read this poem in a Teachers’ Convention in Srinagar. In this 
short poem of his, he has given a pen-picture of his idea of 
what a teacher in new Kashmir—and may I add, a TEACHER 
in New India—has to do and should be like. I am giving below 
a free translation of the Kashmiri poem as I have understood 
it under my own caption. ] 


l. 


3 


ale 


3. 


We Kashmiri, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians 
are all equal ; 


We pushed back the enemy with all our might, while 
the world wondered ; | 

* What Bapuji has said"', is our firm faith : 

That Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians are all 
equal. 


We have been free and frank so far and sown the 
seeds of TRUTH ; 


Living in seclusion behind the mountains, we have 
diffused the fragrance of love. 


In this land of saints, we are the offspring of seers 
Where Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians are all 
equal. 


Hand in hand in our troubles and tribulations we 
stood united ; 

Sometimes we jumped into crackling flames together 
and sometimes enjoyed the cool shade of trees. 


The Day of Freedom dawned after all and we realized 
our dreams ; 


That Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs andChristians are all 
equal. 


2 


Having attained Freedom, we pave our roads (so to 
say) with gold ; | 
Replanning our villages, towns and cities, we will 
rejuvenate our home 

So that all tourists may admit the grandeur of NEW 
KASHMIR, 

Where Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians are 
equal. ۱ 

We have to light the lamp of knowledge and illumi- 
nate the world ; 

We have to spread love amongst the flowers of love 
and strike our bargain in love ; 


We have to decorate the flower garden of our 
SCHOOL with lovely flowers of children, 


Where Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians are all 
equal, 

We have to banish unemployment and disease from 
our homeland ; 


We have to: spread the light of KNOWLEDGE even 
to all our BLIND and CRIPPLED. 


O, Kewal ! we have to make MAN of every CHILD, 


Where Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians are 
all equal. 


2. IDEAL TEACHER, HIS QUALITIES, 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


It is gratifying to note that both the Government and the: 
Society at large are becoming more and more conscious about: 
the teacher's importance everywhere. So it would be in the 
fitness of things if we sum up here some of the qualities which 
go to make up a good teacher, as expressed by various writers 
and thinkers alike, and see how we can make our profession 
all the more attractive and profitable. 


er Qh MÀ ۱ 
- ھ‎ 2 


And changing governments did not change their looks, 
They had not then to watch managers’ looks ; 
The air was fresh and clean was atmosphere, 
Respect was plentiful and wealth was near ; 


""a2*9*997*2»29*7»233297929299 





They did not get their pays from students’ fees, 
The highest classes could sit under trees ; 

That golden age in ancient times did find, 

| Teaching a mission not a profession base ; 

A sage was not by state directives bound, 

| A king could leave his throne to see his face : 


—Avadhesh Dayal 

Evidently the poet has here referred to the high esteem to 

which teachers can aspire. to rise as of yore in ancient India, 

not by stressing too much upon or agitating unduly for their 

| rights, but by faithfully and honestly discharging their duties 
| and obligations and raising their prestige thereby. 
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A true teacher should have an unlimited fund of Profes- 
sional Zeal, faith in education, self-confidence, responeiveness to 
criticism and impartiality in his attitude towards students as 
expressed in ‘Mental Hygiene’. He should prove true to the 
trust which a pupil reposes in him, and as beautifully expressed 
by Avadhesh Dayal in the following words :— 


My life is in thy hands, and this I say, 
Thou art the potter and I am the clay ; 
To fulfil thy great aims 1 shall well try, 
Thy grace give light that brightened my mind's eye ; 


The potter cannot here produce clumsy vessels which will 
prove repulsive to the eyes that see them. His products should 
be aesthetically beautiful, of course tinged with the dyes or 
colours which are akin to the clay in his hand, and moulded 
in the goodly pattern to which it yields. 


This verily reminds us of what BERTRAND RUSSELL 
says about a "Teacher with Reverence’. 


“He (good teacher) feels in allthatlives, and most of all 
in children something sacred, indefinable, unlimited, some- 
thing individual and strangely precious, the growing principle 
of life, an embodied fragment of the dumb striving of the 
world. In the presence of a child he feels an unaccountable 
humility, not easily defensible on any rational grounds and yet 
somehow nearer to wisdom than the easy self-confidence of 
many parents and teachers. The outward helplessness of the 
child and the appeal of dependence make him conscious of the 
responsibility of a trust. His imagination shows him what 
the child may become for good and evil, how its impulses may 
de developed or thwarted, how its hopes must be dimmed and 
the life in it grown less living, how its trust will be bruised 
anb its quick desires replaced by. a brooding will. All thes 
gives him a longing to help the child in its own battle, he 
would equip and strengthen it not for some outside end pro- 
posed by the state or any other impersonal authority, but for 
the ends which the child's own spirit is obscurely seeking. 
The man who feels this can wield the authority of an educator 
without infringing the principle of liberty.’ 
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And as Gandhiji has said, a teacher should be a man or 
woman of faith and character who has received training. of the 
heart. For, he maintains that itis possible for a teacher, 
situated miles away, to effect the spirit of the pupil by his way 
of living. It would be idle, he says, for him, if he were a liar, 
to teach boys to tell the truth. A cowardly teacher he adds, 
would never succeed in making his boys valiant, and a stranger 
to self-restraint could never teach his pupil the value of self- 
restraint. He saw, therefore, that he must bean eternal 
object lesson to the boys and girls living with him. The boy’s 
education of the heart which, he affirms, cannot be imparted 
through books but only through the living touch of the 
teacher. The Times Educational Supplement records : 
‘While the good that a good teacher does in the class-room is 
beyond price, the harm that the bad or indifferent teacher does 
is almost beyond remedy. No effort should be spared, no 
sacrifice considered too great to ensure that only well-qualified, 
temperamentally suited and happy men and women are in 
charge of the class-rooms in the nation’s schools. This involves 
questions of selection, training and working conditions, as 
well as remuneration ; but every attention to the first three 
will not compensate for neglect of the fourth. It is not the 
starting salary that matters, but adequate recognition of the 
teacher’s maturing gifts that is the point on which attention 
should be concentrated. A good teacher must have a great 
fund of intellectual imagination and sympathy so that he 
may, whenever necessary, bring himself down to the level of 
his pupil in order to realise his difficulty and remove it in an 
easy and interesting manner not by telling but by making them 
find the truth for themselves to their own advantage. 


In the words of Mr. M. R. Paranjee, it is generally for- 
gotten that a school means a TEACHER. He rightly says 
that the reputation of a school has its origin in the arrival of 
an excellent teacher on the staff and that it resides in his 
cherished memories. But he maintains that good teachers do 
not fall like rain. A few of them are occasionally. born but 
since education is a necessity of life, good teachers should be 
made, may I add by properly training them, and paid for. 
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more opportunity to observe and to learn . . . . Consciously or 
unconsciously, the pupil often adopts the ways of his teacher, 
also those that he thinks his teacher would approve. ... But 
be the teacher genuinely disliked he may yet influence the lives 
of his pupils, and this in the most unexpected ways. Finding 
open defiance to a teacher impossible, the pupil may derive 
satisfaction from destroying both his precept and example 
with contrary actions. ! 

The wellliked teacher calls forth pleasant feelings in his 
pupils. These feelings become attached to all of the ideas and 
courses of conduct discussed in his presence and with his 
approval or imagined approval. ... Further, if such a teacher 
expresses approval of any student-act, he gives joy that is 
likely to assure repetition of the act. With an expression of 
disapproval he can inflict the pain that inhibits its repetition. 
Thus consciously or unconscionsly the well-liked teacher 
manipulates fire power that influences pupil-action." 

A good teacher is patient and understanding, has a sense 
of humour, is helpful and co-operative, is friendly and com- 
panionble, is reasonable in assigning home work, has a good 
disposition, maintains discipline shows no favouritism, 
explains what he is talking about, has skill in teaching, does 
not yell or lose control, has an attractive personality, is helpful 
in personal problems, is cheerful and makes his work interest- 
ing, does not belittle or ridicule, ..... isa goodsport.... 
punishes mildly and encourages pupil-initiative.” 

“I have always felt that the true text-book for the pupil 
is his teacher.” — Mahatma Gandhi. 


Having studied the qualities of a good teacher, we shall 
now see what great educators have to say about education 
and how to make good schools before we take up the teacher's 
character and his responsibilities. 


WHAT EDUCATORS SAY 


“ I would prefer wisdom, judgement, civil customs, and 
modest behaviour to bare and mere literal learning.” 


— Montaigne. 
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<“ Literary educationis of no value if it is not able to build 
up a sound character?" —Mahatma Gandhi. 


** Y call. ... education that which fits a map to perform 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the offices both 
private and public of peace and war." — Milton. 


« Of all men we meet with, nine out of ten are what they 
are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education," — Locke. 


« I would have the exterior demeanour and decency and 
the disposition of his person to be fashioned together with his 
mind, for it is nota mind, it isnot a body that we erect, but it 
is 2 man, and we must not make two parts of him. It is not 
sufficient to make his mind strong, his muscles also must be 
strengthened: the mind is over-borne if it is not secondec s 

—Ibid. 


“Let physical faculties be developed but without forgetting 
that they form the lower services of human nature: let the 
intellect be enlightened, but let it be remembered that the 
first science which thought and knowledge should teach is 
modesty and moderation : let the discipline be regulated and 
the heart be formed, not by coercion but by sympathy—not 
by precept but by practice, and, above all, let it be prepared 
for that influence from above which alone can restore the 
image of God in Man." —K.S. Vakil. 


HOW TO BUILD A SCHOOL 


* 1, Realise that you belong to an educational team all 
members of which are joining forces to achieve the 
same objective. 

2. Sing the songs of the school and its teachers always. 
3. Visit home to obtain the assistance of parents in 
solving problems. 


4. Familiarize pupils with the reason for every question, 
exercise and assignment in class, 
5. Have pupils participate in planning how they will 
reach established objectives. | 
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Invite parents to see the instructional methods you 
use and discuss with them the purposes behind 
every procedure. 


Ask at the end of every lesson, ‘‘What have you 
learnt today ?” 


Ask yourself at the end of every lesson, “What have 
I learnt about teaching and child nature *'' 

Treat every pupil with respect and with friendship. 
Establish yourself as a citizen of high calibre in 
community enterprises. 


Be profligate with the hours you spend in helping 
pupils with their problems. 


Treat every individual justly, with justice based 
always on full understanding. 


Build instruction around the needs, abilities and 
interests of individuals and groups. 


Make assignments designed to improve parent-child 
relationship. 
Make parents feel sincerely welcome in the school. 


Use interest rather than marks as motivation for 
class-work. 


Take part of the blame when an unduly large pro- 
portion of the class does poorly in a test." 


—Thomas E Robinson N.E.A. J. New Jersey. 


SUMMARY OF THE TEACHER’S CHARTER AND 


RESPONSIBILITIES IN INDIA 


(as passed in the All-India Educational Conference at Nagpur) 


1 


Ae 


Every teacher is a nation-builder and must be regarded 


as such by the society and the state. 


He has a right to decent remuneration, security of service ; 
protection against illness, accident and old age ; equitable 
treatment, freedom of speech and association ; participation in 


lawful public activities in the social, ed i : 
and political fields, , educational, economical 
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He has also a right to earn spare-time additional income 
in a dignified manner without detriment to his legitimate 
duties. 


He hasa right to be professionally trained, educational 
travel facilities, effective voice in the shaping of educational 
poliey and in the administration and control of institutions 
or universities through his representatives. 


Every teacher has right of appeal to higher officers and 
Arbitration Boards in case of degradation, dismissal, superses- 
sion and retrenchment. 


Above allevery teacher's person as also the precincts of. 
educational institutions have a right to be regarded as neutral 
bodies and in times of disturbances. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Every teacher must be faithful to his duty and should 
educate the child to build a sound body, a refined mind, 
elevated soul with quite à nice fund of fearlessness, self-expres- 
sion and initiative. He must develop the individuality of 
the pupil in all possible ways. He should aet upto what he 
professes and bring up children on the principles of unity and 
brotherhood. He should be impartial and balanced in work 
and have love for using the hand. He should be a peace-lover 
and an internation-a-list. He must be a learner himself all his 
life and strive to equip himself with uptodate technical 
knowledge and skillby actively participating in educational, 
cultural and other useful activities. 


He mustbe a champion of human liberty and dignity and 


even ready to promote the interests of children and backward 
classes. 


While cherishing freedom of thought and expression for 
himself, he must allow the same to others too. 


. Every teacher should try to preserve and nourish all that. 
is best in the various race cultures and must evolve from 


ancient heritage a new synthesis of Indian culture with a 
noble message for the humanity at large. 


$ 3. EDUCATIONAL PLANNING— 
T. A POINT OF VIEW* 


Planning is a common day-to-day experience. It saves time, 
money and energy and sets one working vigorously with a 
pointed attention towards a definite goal—an ideal. 


Undoubtedly there is a great fund of energy laying dormant 
in human beings no less in youth than the groy-bearded elderly 
men though with varied intensity and quality. Tae pent-up 
3 energy of the masses if wrongly unleashed will cause un- 
c thinkable misery but if duly sublimated and properly directed 
l will surely lead to an all-round progress. Great visions of the 
i future in the form of sound ideals serve as the pole star of an 
over-all development and exercise an alluring influence in 
harnessing the best efforts and the greatest sacrifices on the 
; part of every one. Hence the need of planning and the welcome 
decision of the Government to plan not once in a life span but 
from time to time after due intervals of say five or ten years. 
For decisions taken at one time in any sphere of human efforts 
are never and should never be considered the final word in 
that direction as the world is changing every moment and so 


are our one-time conclusions, theories, practices, ideals and 
values. ۱ 


But as some-one has rightly remarked, “No planning can 
be done in vacuum. Educational planning must needs be 
based on solid foundations. “We must have definite ideals 
before us and a strong will and determination to achieve those 
ideals—the ideals which will despise sectarianism but promote 
cosmic love and universal brotherhood. Educational planning 
should not be an ape mimicry of diplomatic flourishes as one 
finds them in the world today but kindled by the fire of 
enthusiasm, honesty of purpose and the aim of achieving the 

VEO ERatqu m Gc OD ME ME کید شر‎ ee ہیں‎ ES 
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religious brotherhood of nations which in turn will eonverge 
to the formation of a world government—on sound democratic 
lines. 


Besides, all educational planning should be appended by a 
genuine programme of the ways and means to implement the 
plans that have so far been framed otherwise all efforts forming 
these plans are bound to go waste with the wast paper of the moth- 
eaten office files and unused library books. 


RURAL AND URBAN, LITERARY AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


Having thus considered the importance of educational 
planning, we have to formulate a basis on which we can build 
the whole edifice of our plans ia order to land the boat of our 
educational system on terra firma and sow the seeds of its 
development in & well-ploughed, fertile soil under suitable 
conditions. 

Bi tas It is gratifying to note that the Indian Government 
have almost successfully tried to decide at the very start 
whether we will simply say ditto and continue on the present 
homogeneous system of education throughout the state with 
minor, superficial changes here and there or whether we have 
to take stock of the conditions obtaining in our country, find 
out its potentialities, needs and necessities, and then weave 
a varied educational pattern suitable to the different tastes 
and aptitudes and socio-economic needs of our popular govern- 
ment and the people as a whole. 


Though India, is essentially an agricultural country it is 
sad that its educational system should continue to be an old- 
fashioned clerk-manufacturing machine much divorced from 
life. In its race from neo-literacy for clerkship it denies the 
divine principle of the division of labour in so far as it does 
not draw any line of distinction between the rural and urban 
education, between the literary, technical and industrial 
COD <a il Mm لو خی لا‎ Lm i erre 
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*The original article of mine as published in issues of Education as 


has been modified to suit the present issues of progressive position of oui 
educational system as contrasted with the old one for which some 


suggestions for improvement were made. 
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education or the education of the two sexes. As a natural 
consequence of this the rural school student in common with 
his urban counterpart, repulsed by the unnatural atmosphere 
of his school comes out at the end of his school career as a 
misfit, joins his parental occupation as an unqualified layman 
in this art and relapses into illiteracy in due course of time. 
Whereas others, who go to a stage further, migrate to urban 
schools and are lost in the hustle and bustle and the pomp and 
show of the city atmosphere wherefrom they find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to go back to their villages which have no 
charm left for them. Thus this dilapidated structure of the 
present-day education deprives the villages of the talents of 
their best brains on the one hand and multiplies grave problems 
of unemployment with all its auxiliaries and resettlement for 
the Government on the other. In his Convocation address at 
the Lucknow University on 15-12-1956, Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief 
Minister of W. Bengal has stressed the need for the immediate 
establishment of Rural Universities as suggested by Dr. K. N. 
Kini also, for developing higher education and for preventing 


wholesale migration of intelligent students from the rural to 
urban parts. 


Thanks to the wisdom and efforts of our Central Govern- 
ment two such first-rate model universities have now been 
established, one in U.P. and the other in South India for the 
uplift and betterment of the Indian peasant. The Government 
would be well-advised to establish at least two more such rural 
universities considering the colossal importance of rural 
education and the gigantic nature of our agricultural problems 


which our popular Government has been and is tackling so 
sagaciously. 


And if we feelsatisfied and elated at the present rate of 
progress and follow a policy of “Let the sleeping dogs lie" 
leaving the present educational pattern will progress only at a 
snail’s pace, these and other grave problems will become 
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To stem the tide at the outset, concentrate the dissipated 
energy and redirect it at the very beginning in useful channels. 
Some changes for the better are visible here and there now 
bui what is wanted is that these changes should be radical in 
keeping with the changing times. 

Multipurpose rural schools should be established not only 
at selected places but at all the Tehsil headquarters with a 
rural and not an urban bias. These rural model schools-cum- 
model rural laboratories should become dynamic community 
centres for the proper diffusion of useful, all-round knowledge 
to their smaller centres, the small villages and the smaller 
village schools. Tehsil headquarters are best suited because 
they occupy central places and ensure frequent visits from 
different villagers and revenue and other officials who may well 
help in organising the monthly school exhibitions and demons. 
trations in the varied fields of its work. 


These rural schools may specialise in any number of the 
following or more fields suitable to local conditions in addition 
to the common core of literary and cultural subjects and 
humanities :— | 

Farming on the model farm maintained by the school, Bee- 
keeping and honey-making, toy and basket-making, sericulture 
and horticulture, pisciculture and fishery, pottery, poultry, 
wood-work, rural textile, fruit preservation and jam-making, 
paper machie, Gubba.making, dairy-farming, sheep-breeding, 
knitting, and the like. 

With & fair amount of insight, wisdom and sympathy these 


-rural schools may even guide and encourage the villagers 


round about their schools to establish some of these rural 
laboratories, which may obviously not be accommodated or 
conducted in the school premises, on their own lands as an 
additional avenue of inccme for themselves and model labora- 
tories for the schools, which would do well to maintain a 
scientific record of the progress of their experiment under 
local conditions which favour their success and thus carry on a 
multipronged thrust of giving full education and practical training 
to their wards, diffusing and sharing useful knowledge with 
others all around, and thus spreading prosperity and enlighten- 
ment throughout. ae 
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From these: very rural school laboratories will ultimately 
spring up rural: leaders who, when given further education in 
this direction, will most confidently emanate a scientific 
outlook and wisdom for enhancing the production of food, 
clothing and other necessities of life and thus increasing our 
national wealth, bringing about the prosperity of the villagers 
themselves by initiating them into cottage industries through 
hobbies and literacy campaigns. 


To further strengthen these socio-economic and educational 
ties between the villagers and the school, the latter should 
be provided with spacious assembly halls with a fixed stage 
and screen in front and a radio-set where news items and 
music programmes may be broadcast, and dramas, folk songs 
and dances staged, and frequent cinema shows given by the 
school, the people or the community project teams, for 
entertainment, recreation, and educative purposes. All of them 
should work together as well as Separately with a singleness 
of purpose for the good ofall. This will save the useless 
duplication of labour which goes waste and does not pay 
any dividends, Well-illustrated books, suitable to the tastes 
of adults and conducive to their economic and cultural 
advancement will attract more and more boys and parents 
to their portals and accelerate their usefulness as well as their 
progress. Talks to this very end may be given by eminent 
men to give the school the atmosphere ofa real social centre 
with first-aid materials ready at hand. 


Boys and even the village adults may be encouraged to 
give accounts ofsimilar experiments carried on in their own 
homes in the remoter villages. Debates may be organised for 
making clear and bringing to the forefront the pros and 
cons, and the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
methods used in similar experiments carried on in different 
places. Thus will the experience gained at one place be use- 
fully employed at the other, the demon of inertia. and ignorance 
attacked: on: all. fronts and: rural population enthused in: the 
positive. aspects: of dynamism, activity and agility for their 
ا کے‎ it and: prosperity: and-the: uplift of the country 

& Whole, 
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The urban. school should. likewise have an industrial & tech- 
nical bias. 

The urban multipurpose school, unlike the rural one, 
catering for the requirements of the urban populations should 
have a culturo-technical «nd industria] bias. Such continua- 
tion of basic or multipurpose school will provide a common 
core of general educational courses along with specialised 
technical training for those who have a technical bent of mind 
and specialised literary, scientific and cultural courses with 
general craft training for those with an intellectual aptitude. 


General educational subjects will form a firm footing for 
the perfection of technical, industrial or vocational training. 
Here the boys will get education through work for work, Craft 
work in the latter as a means to a greater end will. develop the 
head through the hand. Both courses will thus lead to child 
perfection as well as to craft perfection according to individual 
capabilities, aptitudes and objectives under the same roof with 
ample freedom to change the courses of study when the boy 
shows definite signs of late development from one side to the 
other as envisaged by the Sargent and the Secondary Education 
Commission reports. 


The courses of study in these urban multipt 
Should be general educational courses as a preparation for 
college education or a supplement to commercial courses and 
book-keeping, stenography and typewriting, applied science 
and engineering, business or technical work, or smithy, wood- 
work, basket, making, needle work, weaving, sericulture, 
horticulture, silk weaving, sculpture, embroidery, pottery, 
Subba making, toy-making or the like subject to local 
Conditions, needs and economy as a vocational 38 for 
entry info a trade to start him off in making a living 0 life 
Or a side activity to finance his higher education and other 
omestic needs. 


School training will not carry us far u 
first-hand. سم‎ x the. Coane of different industriei to 
+n er cial. concerns which should: be attached or Ln 


ırpose schools 


nless boys be given 
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start their own business independently and the rest go in for 
higher studies with freedom to change at any time according 
to need. 


+ ےس ےہ M‏ — م کے 


EDUCATION OF THE TWO SEXES 


We now naturally come to a stage when the query, ‘What 
about the education of females ?' poses itself before us. 
Should boys and girls receive the same kind of education in 
the same school or different schools ? Or should they receive 
the same or different kinds of schooling in separate schools ? 


In consonance with the Indian Constitution, as some might 
say, equal opportunity must be given to all irrespective of 
sex or any other differences by establishing co-educational 
institutions. This is not the right interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, if the change is proposed on constitutional grounds ; 
for this could easily be done by removing the restrictions, if 
any on the admission of girls in boys’ schools or vice versa and 
having every child free to get educated anywhere according to 
| his choice without any distinctions what-so-ever. Nor is it 
necessarily a sound economical proposition for every part of 

India irrespective of whether the number of boys and girls 
of the school going age is large or small. No doubt economy 
could be effected by merging together boys’ and girls’ schools 
in sparsely populated areas. 


The United States of the Socialist Republic of Russia was 
probably the first to introduce the enmasse co-educational 
system on a governmental scale throughout the state but 
| after a long and exhaustive experiment they came to realise 
that as the nature, aptitudes and needs of the two were 
different, a uniform type of education for both the sexes was 
unscientific and hence unsuitable. Asa result of this nation 
or nations-wide experiment all these co-educational institu- 
tions were bifurcated recently from 1943 and separate schools 
for the two established instead except in sparsely populated 
outback villages in the remotest parts of the country. That 
co-education has started again in Russia from 1954 or 1953 
does not mean that we should follow suit blindly without 
considering the pros and cons of taking such a gigantic step 
for a whole nation all of a sudden. This is more so because 
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India is a hot country unlike Russia where the age of puberty 
is higher and comes almost with the maturity of reasoning 
and judgement. In India, however, adolescence and puberty 
come almost together or at least overlap for some time when 
children: are emotionally unbalanced, Economy should also 
be à factor in deciding the matter. 


In the United States of America on the other hand a boy 
in the elementary and secondary stages almost universally 
attends the same school as the girl though of course about 


considerations. 


In England, Australia and New Zealand, there are separate 
boys’ and girls’ schools except in the sparsely populated) 
remoter, outback villages which cannot but maintain Co. 
educational] Primary Schools for financial reasons. There is co- 
education in the higher university classes, though of course, 
with separate hostels for girls as well as for boys. 


It is clear that co-educational institutions originally 
came into being chiefly, if not mainly, because of financial 
implications and stringencies generally in thinly-populated 
remote villages. And wherever conditions changed or Oppor- 
tunities afforded themselves these were and are being bifurcated 
gradually, as the physical, moral] and mental abilities, needs 
and duties of men and women are inherently different and they 
have to play unlike roles towards the same end of building a 
prosperous, well-knit and compact human society, 


In certain parts of our country (India), however, the merger 
of the two kinds of the schools had obviously not been promp- 
ted by stringent economic difficulties but had their origin 
elsewhere, for co-educational schools had been the outcome of 
merging the then-existing boys' and girls’ -schools in very 
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thickly-populated cities, without any reference to the people 
concerned and perhaps without any justification except the 
whims of an autocractic authority imposed from above. The 
net result of all this, however, would have been if the step had 
not been retraced, the creation of half-baked men with 
womanish qualities, and women with manish tendencies. In 
this hotch-potch of the man-womanish society thus moulded, 
the sharp edges of the noble human, values of virtues and vice, 
nobleness, heroism and bravery etc. would have been blunted. 
The tenderness of motherhood so essential for nursing and 
bringing up happy, healthy children would have gone and the 
habits of hardihood and endurance needed in the most trying 
and exacting circum-stances, of having to defend one’s 
country from warring elements and nations or from the 
nature’s curses, which visit human habitations in the form of 
floods, famines, epidemics and other upheavals, would have 
suffered ultimately. This type of education would thus have 
defeated its ownend. 


Our oriental outlook, moral standards and values, and 
social structure demand the establishment of separate boys’ and 
girls’ schools as in France with a common core of compulsory 
subjects such as language, social studies, general science and 
mathematics and basic craft for a trade for boys and home 
science, mothercraft, nursing, knitting eto. for girls. The 
sooner this is done, the better. There is no need for learning 
by experience in this all important human sphere. A little 
insight into its future implications and the lessons learnt by 
other advanced countries are just sufficient to guide us on 
our onward march to progress and advancement. 


And all that has been said above does not and should not be 
interpreted to mean that girls should be deprived in any way in 
the formation of an elite for leadership of the human society tn any 
or every sphere. For what holds good in the case of boys in this 
respect should also hold equally good for girls, as is guaranteed 
in the fundamental rights and other sections of the Indian Cons- 
titution and upheld by the Mudliar Report too. 


Besides, as the numerical strength of the male and female 
population is expected to be equal there is no reason why boys’ 


schools should مع‎ on multiplying indefinitely at the cost of 
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girl education whereas girls’ schools remain at a standstill, if. 
not disappear altogether. 


The number of girls’ schools in the country is already far 
toolow in proportion to the girl population especially in the 
most thickly-populated centres and must needs be increased 
in central places but not in what may easily be called the. 
suburbs of cities alone. What is said about girls’ schools holds. 
more than equally good for the girls’ colleges. The present. 
girls' schools may well be allowed to function as and where they 
already exist but new ones should be built and founded in the 
midst of the populace on Government or purchased plots of land 
equidistant from their homes. Otherwise there is the grave 
danger of one ofthe two wings of the same bird of human 
society growing too rapidly and the other ioo slowly to allow 
its smooth flight in the azure skies of its onward march to 
ultimate success. . 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, DISCIPLINE AND 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Whereas false religion with a parochial outlook which is 
used asa hypocritic means to political ends and aggressive 
designs wields but little respect and force in the present 
context of the worldwide tendency of weaving a cosmopolitan 
religion of human brotherhood, ture religion with all its 
noble ideals and inspiring message of peace, humility, chivalry, 
compassion, truthfulness and honesty will certainly excite 
high esteem when enshrined in and propagated by great, self- 
less souls. This religion will constitute all that is good in 
different world religions as a central pool with those religions 
aS its tributaries. Each religion way grow privately under the 
ownership of each individual or group, contribute its mite for 
the world pool of religions and thus help spreading concord 
amongst communities, and nations. Great religious taachers 
from each sect, with an unquestionable uprightness and in- 
tegrity of character, will definitely work wonders in moulding 
the humon society towards the desired end if only encouragea 
to give the right type of moral or religious talks drawn chiefly 

from their own religious scriptures but adequately supported 
by facts and anecdotes from other religions by rotation from 
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school to school and from time to time. As each religious 
representative speaker will have to draw upon those of others 
besides his own to make his speech more palatable and realis- 
tic he will speak with conviction on the common goal and 
instil in the impressionable minds of the young adolescent 
audience sublime thoughts and a broader outlook of vision than 
has been done hithertofore even in a few of the most progres- 
sive schools of the country where these discourses, if conducted 
at all, are confined to one school besides being circumscribed 
by or surcharged with the narrowness of too much individual- 


ism and sectarian bias. 


This is exactly what religion should broadly be taught at 
school. Detailed religious study or rituals is an individual 
matter and may be carried on, if needed, in the congenial 
atmosphere of one’s home or religious group. 


The broader type of religious education based on fundamen- 
tal truths of all religions and enlightening life-stories of the 
great, spiritual prophets and saints of all ages and all climes 
will go a long way in ploughing a fertile background for 
sowing the seeds of goodness, beauty and truth, fostering good 
0008 and paving the way towards character-building in 
schools. 


A well.disciplined man is almost always a good-charactered 
man and vice versa, Hence discipline in schools is the pre- 
requisite to the moulding of a morally high, physically fit and 
educationally sound personality. And this is precisely what 
our schools should strive for and aim to arrive at. 


Of all qualities and refined characteristics, morality and 
good behaviour are not things which can be imposed from 
above but evolved from within. 


Discipline cannot be grown or character built by preaching 
alone. in listless, vacant minds but by precept, example and 
practice in actual day-to-day life in ideal surroundings, in the 
redeo P on the playground, out on excursions or hikes and .at 


3 Well-planned programmes of school work, preciseness 
and efficiency in teaching, judicious and not retributory treat- 
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ment of behaviour problems, caution, care and agility in deal- 
ing with the adolescents, proper supervision, development of 
good habits like cleanliness, tidiness, smartness, truthfulness, 
honesty, respectfulness, and sportsmanship, maintenance of a 
fair proportion between work and play, healthy competition 
in all the curricular and extra-curricular activities, and the 
inculeation of esprit de corps are all conducive to the establish- 
ment of discipline and the development of character. 


And if, boys are associated with the school activities bv 
forming their games committees, class councils and school 
parliaments with a fair share of responsibility in the respective 
fields of their provinces, the tone of the school will be firmly 
built and the staffs relieved of much of their headaches in 
many respects by the school prefects leaving them much freer 
to conduct their other school activities more abl y and more con- 
scientiously. The phrase “Fair Share", as educational experi- 
mentalists in Secondary School laboratories will certainly 
agree with me, means just a fair share, nothing more, nothing 
less. We have to remember that we have to deal with boys 
with unbalanced emotional feelings which needs sympathetic 
guidance and efficient supervision. For, otherwise there is 
every dauger of their (boys) feeling isolated or of ‘Freedom 
changing into licence,’ 


Games, aquatic and other sports, school magazines, debat- 
ing and dramatic societies, excursions, long-distance swims 
or mountain hikes and camping will bring boys face to face 
with delicate and most intricate life situations, difficulties, 
hardships, varying temperaments, individual and group pro- 
blems and realities of life, and teach them great lessons of 
endurance, courage, compassion, comradeship, economy, 
quick judgment and above all the Ari of Living in this intricate 
and complicated world as I have said before in “Educational 
Utopia for the World Republic" and as was reiterated by the 
Secondary Education Commission report too later on. 


PLAYGROUNDS AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dearth of playgrounds is a grave problem of the hour 
almost everywhere in our country. But with a fair amount of 
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sympathy and willingness on the part of the Government, its 
colossal formidableness can easily be scaled down if not con- 


quered forthwith. There are some vast plots of plain ground © 


reserved for occasional use by the Government which are 
otherwise lying idle for all time. There are other pieces or 
plots of uneven wasteland capable of being converted into 
playgrounds. The use of the former may be assigned to the 
neighbouring schools on fixed days (at least twice a week) and 
at fixed times in the different seasons of the year. 


The latter may be levelled by the Government or by the 
cooperative efforts of the neighbouring school or schools, the 
P.W.D. and the revenue departments aad assigned for school 
use as playgrounds. Women require as much, if not as vigo- 
rous, a physical exercise as men and so should have the same 
kind of well-ventilated spacious and sunny buildings with as 
beautiful lawns or orchards, flower-beds and open compounds 
for free movement, exercise, relaxation and recreation as those 
of boys’ schools. 


The school-compounds should be spacious and airy enough 
to accommodate the students in the recreation period for physi- 
eal drill, gymnastics, jumping, Indian Asans, clubbing, 
acrobats, P. T. exercises, boxing, skipping, swinging and other 
exercises which are essential for building up a good physique 
and giving mental relief for further brain work in the class. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Having discussed the various educational problems and 
established the need for a thorough all-round educational 
system for boys as well as for girls in the cities or the rural 
areas, in the agricultural districts or the industrial centres, 
and the kind of environment in which this education is to be 
conducted as also the subject matter to be taken up therein, 
we now come to the manner and method in which detailed 
syllabi covering the respective fields of study should be given 
shape to in the form of text-books. 


Now that some of the Indian states have undertaken the 
publication of all books up to the middle or senior basic stage, 
ti is not our business here to find fault with them but 
would certainly suggest that those, states should be conscious 
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‘of their shortcomings;in this respect, quick to take note o 


the severe criticism these text-books have evoked since their 
publication and ready to welcome constructive ideas for their 
improvement: wherever advantageous or replacement wherever 
imperative. As a matter of course all the text-books should 
either be revised after every four or five years or replaced by 
better ones not all of a sudden but by rotation with due 
regard to the advancing times and the parents’ purses. Besides, 
the Government should not carry it on as a profiteering 
business but asa welcome relief measure for the betterment 
of the masses and:so for their own betterment by providing 
people with standard quality literature at nominal prices to 
cover only the initial cost of printing if we really mean to 
accelerate the educational advancement of our country. 


I think the governments would do well to invite sugges- 
tions from the heads of institutions for effecting some additions 
and alterations in the content as well as the methods of 
treatment, wherever necessary, in the existing syllabus and 
refer them to a select committee representing all interests and 
subjects for final disposal as desired. 


Panels of a number of efficient teachers for each subject a3 
selected by the governments will then revise the text-books 
or prepare new ones, if necessary, in a co-ordinated manner 
under the guidance of an expert in each one of them. No one 
may be selected for authorship or as a reviser for more than 
two subjects. The authors selected once may continue their 
work for the subsequent one, two or more prints or editions 
to enable them to improve upon their work in the light of 
their own experience and the criticisms of their co-workers or 
teachers in the field. Whereas most of the authorships will 
generally go to those working in the educational field nothing 
should debar the inclusion of a few other experienced hands or 
well-known experts in other fields. Individual efforts of 
excellent merit may sometimes, if not usually, be considered 
with advantage. 

It sounds incongruous to justice and efficiency if any dis- 


crimination is shown as regards payments to authors of 
different subjects of the same standard on the grounds only 
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of the sale of those books as was done in the past. Justice and 
equity demand equal payments for equal work of equal standard 
more so, if we want to attract the best brains for high quality 


text-book production. 


TEACHERS' TRAINING 


Guided by the searchlight of the educational ideal, we 
have set before us, we must entrust only the ablest and the 
most charactered persons, with a great sense of responsibility 
and devotion to duty, with the most sacred work of steering 
the ship of our educational system clear off muddle-headedness 
towards the achievement of that ideal. This requires a tremen- 
dous sacrifice on both sides, the Government in lending a help- 
ing hand to eliminate the financial embarrassments—— 
which, it is gratifying to note, some states have, to a great 
extent, or are trying to have done away with by enhancing the 
emoluments of teachers——on the one hand, and the 
teachers in working enthusiastically with a singleness of purpose 
and devotion to duty for educating their future rulers and the 
society that be on the other, | 


Necessary training for such a touch though humanitarian 
job must needs be obtained right from the start upto the verge 
of retirement. For, a genuine teacher is really a student him- 
self and must goon learning and teaching simultaneously as 
there is no last stage in learning or gaining experience. He 
cannot remain ata standstill as otherwise he will either rust 
unbarnished, degenerate and relapse into inefficiency or, shine 
in use and move himself towards maturity and progress side 
by side with as wellas far in advance of their wards. 


For some of the ways and means of equipping the prospective 
teacher with the necessary training for the job it will not be 
in vain to consult “Suggestions for the Training of Teachers” 
in my book New Horizons in Education (published by T. C. E. 
Journals and Publications Ltd., Sunder Bagh, Lucknow, 


Price Rs. 3/—), and . Lhe Educational. Utopia for the World 
Repul lic”. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


Standardisation of the whole educational pattern naturally 
leads us to the question of how best to assess the effect and 
value of our teaching methods, instructions and the learning 
processes. Examinations area necessary evilin evaluating 
merit but the existing examination system is extravagant and 
too hackneyed in so far as it leads to the tendency, on the part 
of teachers, to hammer-in the answers to a few selected ques- 
tions expected to be asked in the examination, as gonerally 
observed everywhere, and not teaehing for teaching's sake 
with the result that the students soon vomit out what they 
have crammed without even a superficial impresssion of genuine 
assimilation of knowledge gathered. 


The examination questions set generally have a direct. 
bearing on the subject matter and develop anything buf intelli- 
gence or utility and application for human use of whatever 
knowledge has been imparted. 


Examinations should not test bookish knowledge alone but 
intelligence, aptitude, assimilation and thoroughness of under- 
standing or mastery over the subject as well as regularity, 
precision, art of expression and hard work together with the 
knack of applying the knowledge gathered to everyday use. 
What has been said here may verily sound platitudinous to the 
ear but itis simple and not beyond reach as it appears to be 
and certainly practicable and worth striving for. 


If a certain percentage or number of marks say 10 be ear- 
marked for daily home-task, it will ensure regular hard work 
willingly undertaken on the part of students and thus develop 
their art of expression piece-mealas also proper assimilation 
of the subject matter. 2 or3 of these 10 marks may be 
assigned for the part a boy may play in certain side activities 
say debates, dramas, lectures and hobbies pertaining to the 
concerned subject as an incentive to continued efforts towards 
the application ofthe accumulated knowledge and experience 
gained. 


Five marks for maintaining a proper record of practical 
work in science subjects, raising at the same time its pass 
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percentage to normal, will eliminate the danger of the tendency 
towards the loose treatment meted out to practical work in 
schools. 


This fixation of marks though seemingly nominal will serve 
the purpose in the right direction. Any increase in these will 
tilt the balance in the wrong direction. Examination papers 
should be balanced and contain a fair proportion of the different 
types of questions with due regard to the students, a great majo- 
rity of whom are bound to be mediocres. Simple revision and 
essay type of quc tions for testing the assimilation of the textual 
contents may be allotted about 50 or 10% of the total number 


of marks, 20 to 25% for intelligence and applied questions: 


to test the intelligent grasp of the subject matter and its appli- 
cation for the service of manand lastly 10 to 15% for objec- 
tive and completion tests for a training in precision, exacti- 
tude and a thorough mastery over the subject. 


This grouping of questions may be done on some such basis 
as given „in my book, “The Standard Chemistry for the Matri- 
culation Students of the Indian Universities’ a Hindi transla- 
tion of which is under preparation and the prospective transla- 
ters and publishers in other Indian languages for the same 
are cordially invited. ` 


The percentage of marks obtained in such an examination 
will clearly be an index of information about boy's liking and 
aptitude for the subject or subjects of his study. 


AGE LIMIT 


There may be many Indian Universities and Education 
departments where age limits have been fixed and some in 
which these age-limits are too rigid. It is to the latter that we 
address the following suggestions with the hope that it will be 
considered in the right spirit in which it is meant and written. 


Whereas these Universities deserve to be congratulated on 
the fixation of an age-limit of 14 years for the matriculation 
or II Year of Higher Secondary examination or 17 years for 
entry to University on the one hand, they cannot escape with- 
out comment on their bend or break policy in the matter on 
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- ished houses of know- 
her. For, we want these long cherishec 

by the indefatig able efforts of our popa‏ ا کے یت 
governments, to flourish and grow from strength to strength.‏ 


The modern tendency of fixing age-limits for University 
examinations is based on the educative principle of giving bru 
greater. maturity of mind without causing any undesirab e 
inhibitions in them than is obtaining at present. It is also 
meant to counter-act, and rightly so, the growing tendency of 
over-ambitious parents to speed up their children by studding 
in an packing up more and more information into the tiny little 
brains of their wards who cannot but vomit it out without 
assimilation or the slightest notions of its application at the 
time of examinations. Besides, such limits are necessary to 
save the growing minds of such unfortunate children from the 
adverse after-effects of this loathsome practice on their physi- 
cal and mental health. 


And as the rumour hasit, the age-limit in some Universities 
has been made too rigid in so far as there will be no relaxation 
in it as it is expected to be carried even to the last day, ?.e., 
full 14 years or more, not a day less. 


But why should such a noble principle be misconstrued to 
mean something else than what it really means, passes one’s 
imagination. 

Does this mean that the clock of the child’s mind is capa- 
ble of striking the exact hour at 14 years when it passes into 
the next higher stage of its development ? Or 


Does it mean that a boy's brain can suddenly jump from 
the stage of its immaturity to that of maturity to give him a 
place for the matriculation examination exactly after full 14 
years and not even a day before that 2 


No. It is being too harsh on those growing, innocent youngs- 
ters who are otherwise both physically and mentally fit for the 
test now or in the future to come at the age of just 14 years. 
The country or, for the matter of that, the whole educative 
system cannot afford to be too rigid or too flexible in these 
matters. The necessary rigidity of the principle should be main- 
tained and even derived from its wholesome flexibility for, other- 
wise the very psychology of the whole educative process is involved. 
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In certain business, bank and savings bank account algo 
there may be flexibility in accounts so far as the fractions of 
an anna or any other similar fractions may not be acceped or 
accounted for in certain cases simply to overcome some incon- 
veniences in calculations. 


For these University Examinations too, shortages in atten- 
dance to a limited extent are condoned 


When such a flexibility on mathematical approximation is 
allowed simply for convenience and adjustment’s sake in all 
these spheres of human activities throughout the whole world, 
why should it be denied in such an important matter as edu- 


cation where it is not only convenient but useful and necessary 
too. 


There is great disparity in the ages of different students 
in the same classes of the same schools which adversely affect 
their mutual growth, mental attitudes, behaviour and advance- 
ment. The older physically stronger boys bully the younger 
and weaker ones or are levelled down to their childish pranks. 
The younger and physically weaker boys on the other hand 
become roguish or are cowed down by the stalwart bullies. 


The magnitude ofthe grave problem is inereased by those 
who repeatedly fail to pass the examination and stay and 
stagnate in the same class for numbers of years. To remedy 
this defect two or more years University failures may not 
be admitted back in schools but allowed to sit in these subse- 
quent examinations as private candidates while those who fail 
in home examinations twice may beasked to change their 
Schools for obvious reasons. Whereas this will be beneficial 
to all the boys, teachers and parents alike in so far as it will 
alert them all to strive every nerve, to gain efficiency on the 
one hand, it will reduce the number of failures and enhance 
the prestige and discipline in schools on the other. 


4. EDUCATIONAL UTOPIA FOR THE 
WORLD REPUBLIC* 


Sage Vyasa's aim of Education ‘Liberation’ (of the soul 
from bondage)has rightly been blended with its modern 
counterpart or concept, t.e., Drawing out the faculties in man. 
The wholesome alloy thus, formed from these apparently 
abstract terms, when viewed from different angles forms 
attractive patterus conveying different meanings and ideas or 
shades of ideas to the same person at various stages or to 
different men at different times. 


Onesuch meaning with, I think, the most popular appeal 
is Liberation from want, anxiety, disease, poverty and ovet- 
emphasis on or undue attachment with the sense objects which 
on ultimate analysis means drawing out the faculties and 
potentialities in man, hybernating these under suitable condi- 
tions and harnessing them in the right way so that Man may 
acquire perfect mastery over his environment and become 
independent even in a congenial atmosphere of interdependence 
at the same time. 


He need not curtail his wants and necessities unduly or lower 
down his standard of living uunecessarily for, this will bring 
defeatism in its wake, impede his creative genius, and thue cause 
duliness and monotony in life. For simple living certainly 
does not mean living in wretched conditions at the cost of 
health and a reasonable amount of comfort in the world—it 
simply means living in a simple, unostentatious way which is 
conducive to high thinking and so, it implies curtailment of 
Imaginary wants but not the real ones, 


This will bring out inner harmony and true happiness and 
leave man free to realize his goal witha fair degree of attached 
detachment in life and thus pave the way for the liberation of 
soul from bondage. 


سح = سسس 
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* Education, May 1952 and earlier issues. Educational India. 
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l. SELF-SUPPORTING PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Poverty and mass illiteracy in India are simply appealing. 
And so, I am afraid that we will surely not only be dubbed as 
‘Educational imperialists’ who are out to usurp all education 
for themselves and reserve its seats for their offsprings alone 
(barring entrance to its portals to the masses) and exploiting 
them to their advantage, but also educational reactionaries 
and even fifth columnists in the sphere of progressive 
education if we demand education to be completely self- 
sufficient at any stage especially in the lower stages. Basic 
education upto the bigh school stage should and is bound to 
be free and compulsory throughout the length and breadth of 
India. And yet, there is no reason for despondeney for this 
is not the whole truth. We can minimise our contingent 
expenses without sacrificing efficiency and create new avenues 
of income in private schools. Government schools may or may 
not resort to such steps as their financial position is stable and 
secure. Fees, though nominal in certain deserving cases, can 
be levied with advantage for better education in private 
schools and where these are already charged they may be 
raised slightly with due regard to parentes' income and 
expenditure. 


Book-stalls and stationery shops may be opened in the 
School premises where boys may purchase their text-books and 


stationery leaving extra reading material to the private 


enterprise. 


Fruit trees may be planted to create a natural aesthetic 
environment as well asa source of income, and vegetables 
may be grown on the school farms and sold wherever possible. 


Markets may be found for boys' craft work or laboratory 
products. Co-operative shops may also be opened in the 
premises of the sehool for supplying as many necessities of 
life to the teachers as possible and even to some boys. 


Ifthe number of boys were sufficiently large two or more 
co-operative concerns in linguistic provinees could own a 
printing press, and prepare, print and publish books only to 
add to the income as well as the general efficiency. 
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Hobby periods on alternate days could be inserted in the 
daily time-table and boys’ superfluous energy employed for 
constructive work without causing fatigue. 


The revenues, and incomes earned in all these and other 
ways as suggested elsewhere in this article when pooled together 
with Gevernment grants-in-aid could go a sufficiently long 
way in meeting the school expenses and making it nearly, if 


not completely self-sufficient. 


If-it is intended to make some of these schools completely 
self-sufficient, some industries may be attached to them or the 
schools attached to the industries. 


2. CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 


Teachers should take live interest in individual boys and 
send periodical progress reports to their parents who should, 
in turn, be required to sign these reports and return them with 
their suggestions and remarks, if necessary. Absentees should 
also be reported to them. The boys should be visited at home 
by their farm masters and the School Doctors at least during 
their illness from time to time irrespective of whether the 
parents are literate or illiterate, rich or poor as is already 
being done in some progressive schools. 


Besides, if the school premises occupy a central place, are 
attractive in all respects and provide suitable amenities for 
entertainment and pleasurable education of parents, it would 
be easy to attract them there off and on, in addition to ' parents’ 
gatherings’ ‘prize days’ or Sports Rallys and thus establish 
their active association with all the school activities. Govern- 
ment offices could also co-operate in establishing student-parent 
relationship in schools by allowing their employees half-holidays 
on their respective children’s special school-days held three or 
four times during an academic year. 


Poor but promising boys in the higher classes may be 
employed after school for part time in a limited period in a 
month or the season in the workshops or industries attached to 
the schools on contract basis partly to subsidize their educa- 
tion and partly to lend a helping hand to their parents as is in 
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vogue for higher University courses in England and U. S. A. 
It is gratifying to note that The All-India Vidyarthi 
Parishad has also very recently passed a ‘resolution to the 
effect that educational institutions should help poor students 
by giving them part-time work in their schools and colleges in 
their fourth session held at Saugar. 


3. STUDENT POTENTIAL FOR SELF-EDUCATION 


The student potential could be marshalled in many ways 
for their self-education and for fostering Republican ideals. 
Different Students' Bodies could be formed with different objec- 
tives and functions in the schools, districts, provinces and so 
on, on the same plan and model as isenvisaged for school, 
district, Regional and All-India Bodies for boys, for teachers 
and the central governing bodies of each separately and also 
groupwise as explained elsewhere in this article. The income 
earned in frequent cinema-shows or dramatic performances 
given on Free Discipline days conducted on the days preceding 
the vacations Or by selling the laboratory products could 
partly be pooled in the school funds and partly allowed to be 
spent by boys on social service and help to the poor as we 
sometines did once before (see my article in Teaching, Sept. 
issue) for building their social and moral sense and tickling 
their compassionate feelings for the good of all the concerned 
and the world at large. 


. (a) Students’ Parliament for the general working and 
discipline in schools. 


(b) The Science Club for arrangements, organisation and 
conduct of some magic lantern or cinema-shows, scientific 
hobbies and production of some industrial products such as 
soap and ink for sale, and discussions on modern scientific 
topics ctc. 


The income earned in frequent cinema-shows or dramatic 
performances given on the Free Discipline Days conducted on 
the days preceding thesummer or winter vacation, or by 
selling these laboratory products could partly be pooled in the 
school fund and partly allowed to be spent by boys on social 
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service and help to the poor as we sometimes did once before 
(see my article in Teaching, Sept. 1944 issue) for building the 
Social sense and tickling their compassionate feelings for the 
good of all the concerned and the world at large. 


(c) Collectors Clubs: For making collections of stamps, 
portraits, coins, stones, and other useful artieles for school 
museums, thus learning history and geography from nature 
itself and keeping abreast of the times or current topics by 
collecting cartoons, portraits and other important newspaper 
cuttings pertaining to polities, science or literature. 


(d) Literary and Dramatic Societies : for arranging debates, 
lectures and staging edueational dramas, 


(e) Sport Committees : for arranging various sports activi. 
ties and competitions, hikes and aquatics. 


This will widen the boys’ sphere of knowledge and under- 
standing more progressively as the ever-widening concentric 
circles and give them mastery over these individual subjects 
than has been done hithertofore. The process will furnish a 
ready means of discovering the hidden talent on the district, 
provincial, regional, all-India and, if extended in this way 
farther and farther, on the world basis ; and, marshalling it to 
the advantage of all concerned. 


Besides, under proper supervision and guidance from the 
athorities, the boys will not only inculcate good habits of 
social adjustment, independence of outlook and interdependence 
but also a sound organising capacity, ready wit, and the art of 
living in this complicated world. It is gratifying to note that 
this aim of education was included in the Mudliar Report too 
after the publication of this article. 


4. SCHOOL BUILDING, VICE AND CRIME 


As is well known, a child is born in the image of God. He 
is pure, sinless and innocent with a huge fund of potential 
energy capable of being turned into kinetic. This energy can 


verily be directed into any channels whether constructive or 
destructive, 


He will be a product of his environment so far as the re. 
direction of his basic instincts is concerned, only the pace of 
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development and progress will vary with the. varying fertility 
of his brain. Of course, only a few are born with par excellent 
brains and only an equal number, if not less, with plane 
furrowless cerebrums. 


The vast majority of the former will excel in things const- 
ructive in spite of the odds and a large number of the latter 
will easily surrender to baser instincts and temptations. 


The causes of vice and crime are not, therefore, inherent but 
the fruits of social contact in the majority of cases. 


This on ultimate analysis as is well known, consists of the 
(1) parents and family members at home (2) the friends' circle 
in the streets and bazaars outside home and (3) the school. 


Home environment: If the boy is under the wholesome 
influence of honest folk, who possess a large measure of mental 
and emotional equilibrium and store of parental affection, at 
home, he has built an unshakable, mental structure with little 
inclinations for evil tendencies. He will be in a better position 
to exert his good influence on his friends, and like all that is 
good in them then succumb to their evil designs, vices and 
crimes. 


If on the other hand his home presents a low moral standard 
to him, he is more prone to fall a prey to evil tendencies out- 
side and even to exert an evil influence on others than to be a 
recipient of good from them. Normal children with normal 
parents will grow normally. 


The same holds good in the second and third cases mention- 
ed above. 


It is highly desirable, therefore, to arrange for well ventila- 
ted, spacious school buildings surrounded, if possible by orchards 
lawns and flower-beds in the centre of every thickly-populated 
locality. There should be good playgrounds attached to it or 
reserved for itin its neighbourhood even if we may have to 
incur acomparatively higher initial expense so that it may 
be the most attractive place equidistant from the homes of the 
vast majority of boys catering for the school. Plans of such school 
buildings may be prepared and approved now with necessary 
adjustments with the existing ones. There will be no difficulty 
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in building such construcations in open fields and grounds. 
Reconstruction of school buildings in populous areas have got: 
to be executed on a long-term basis depending on how speedily 
the surrounding huts and houses are acquired from the owners- 
for these schools on payments of snbstantial compensations to: 
them. No one can be expected to improve matters and effect. 
changes immediately in such places as if by magic. We have to 
rest contented even if we are able to remove hurdles and pre- 
pare a way for such ideal conditions to be achieved by our 

descendant generation afterwards. Having laid sound founda- 

tions for future improvements of such places, we can safely 

rest satisfied that our children will surely be able to achieve 

the desired objectives. ۱ 


The magnetism of the varied educational programmes of the . 
school will then give rise to a rejuvenating breeze which will 
travel across its borders over the green lawns and flowery 
orchards to the surrounding fragrance in the congested slums 
in its vicinity. Life will be infused in the exhausted souls 
finding repose within the four walls of their homes and wonder- 
ing what to do. They will rise, gird up their loins and simply 
rush to enjoy the pleasant breeze at its source. Parental 
association with school will thus be firmly established by 
arranging frequent social gatherings for parents to afford them 
pass time, from their usual anxieties and widening their out- 
look and knowledge by arranging cinema-shows, dramas, 
discussions and lectures by eminent men on world-affairs and 
wider social, cultural and scientific and may be religious 
topics. 

The schools should be infant trainers, child growers and adult 
educators, and constitute dynamic community centres rather than 
be isolated prison cells for force-moulding the youth, 


Tendencies of destruction in boys could be resolved by 
affording them opportunities for removing and destroying the 
weeds and other overgrowths in vegetable gardens, digging 
and breaking lumps of earth in the fields and preparing them 
for transplantation or seed sowing or designing flower-bedsg, 
reaping the harvest or separating the corn from its stalk as 
hobbies but not ona professional scale, or chopping bigger 
pieces of already chopped wood to suit their school stoves in 
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winter from day to day, or better still employing boys in 
sawing planks or timber, as has been done in some educational 
plans of the United Nations, in their carpentry classes or the 
like. 

The instinct of pugnacity could be resolved by organising 
some team games, boxing or competitions in athletic sports, 
besides active debates and discussions in literary meetings. 

Lying, cheating and cringing behaviour which are a direct 
urge of inferiority complex come to the surface mainly due to 
a stress of fear, could be eliminated by removing the causes 
of fear and creating a clear sense of security in them. 


Last but not the least, they should be initiated into broad 
religious principles, of the various world scriptures, besides 
their own, which should form the pivots round which the whole 
edifice of moral teaching should revolve producing pleasant 
breezes of social service and compassionate feelings conducive 
to humanitarianism and the world confederation of religious 
brotherhood. 


5. INDEPENDENCE OF TEACHERS AND THEIR 
PLACE IN SOCIETY 


Interdependence is the keynote of all existence in the world 
and so no one can be independent in that sense. Independence 
is only a matter of degree. Dependence of a teacher on others 
and his worldly anxieties could be greatly reduced by local 
arrangements of making the necessities of life available to him 
regularly every month on the cooperative shops of the institute 
itself on cash payments as mentioned elsewhere in this article. 
This will both save his time and remove his anxiety on that 
score and leave him free to attend to his more important work. 


The school dues if any chargeable from his sons or daughters 
may be paid to him as temporary allowances along with his 
pay or remitted altogether. 


In private schools also there should be proper arrangments 
for compulsory insurance, and provisions for compulsory 
Provident Fund as in Government schools on some such basis 
as two annas per rupee from him, an anna per rupee from the 
school exchequer and an anna from the Government, and 
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pensions in, old age or continued illness depending on the 
financial strength of the school. The teacher's contribution: 
may build up his Provident Fund, the school contribution may 
constitute his insurance premium with necessary adjustments 
and the Government contribution may be reserved in Govern- 
ment treasury for old-age pension. 

His status in society should be reflected in his pay. 

If it suits him, he may be given extra part-time duty in 
addition with remuneration on these school co-operatives. 

He may further be given full opportunities to write, print 
and publish books in the provincial or regional printing 
presses owned by the ‘Supreme Parliament’ in control of these 
all-India schools, as has been explained elewhere, to afford him 
full chances of realising his dreams which will certainly give 
him mastery over his envirornment, Having taken care of 
him thus, his place in society will take care of itself. 

6. TEACHERS’ CO-OPRATIVES, EDUCATIONAL 
MISSIONARIES AND REPUBLICAN [DEALS 

The establishment and re-organisation of All-India schools 
under this scheme may be divided, for matters of administra- 
tion and conduct, into four main regions on some such plan as 
follows: — : 

(1) Northern Region comprising say Kashmir, East Punjab, 
Himachal and Uttar Pradesh ; 

(2) Southern Region comprising the Deccan including 
Bombay and Madras ; 

(3) Eastern Region comprising Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa ; and 

(4) Western Region comprising Dehli, C. P. and Rajasthan 
States. 

Each region may again be subdivided into provinces and 
provinces into districts. 

Each school in a district may have a ‘School Parliament of 
Boys’ on the basis of at least one member per class (and 
representative of allinterests, literary, sports and organisa- 
tional) chosen from class committees representing similar 
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interests with a view to conducting some school activities 
under the guidance of the school staff. 


These individual schools may then send two or three 
members each to the ‘District Parliament of Boys’ to look into 
the educational interest of their districts and co-ordinating 
their work and arranging for Cinema-shows, Dramatics, Debates 
and Discussions under the presidentship of their teachers by 
rotation and so on for Provincial, Regional and All-India 
Parliament of boys often under the mature guidance of their 
masters. 


Running of an individual school by a co-operative. of its 
own staff is wrought with the grave danger of being untenable, 
derogatory and retrograde and is uneducationalin so far as it 
will encourage king making rather th:n promoting education 
or improving the tone of the school which are the very life- 
blood of all schooling and sound liberal education. 


However, it seems feasible, to begin with, for group of 
half a dozen or more schools in a dirtrict to form a co-operative 
on representative basis. These may then form Provincial, 
Regional and All-India ‘Teachers’ Co-operatives’ on some 
similar lines as ‘Boys’ Parliaments’. 


There may be one selected member from each school, the 
principal and the headmaster being the ex-officio members of 
these ‘District Teachers’ Co-operatives’. The District Inspector 
should be the ex-officio president and one of the principals 
elected the Deputy President who will then appoint their own, 
office-bearers. A similar procedure will apply to the Provin- 
cial, Regional and All-India ‘Teachers’ Co-operatives’. 


The four Directors General for the four main regions should 
be directly appointed by the central body of the All-India educa- 
tional Missionaries who will constitute the ‘Supreme 


Parliament’ for five years’ periods after which they should 
be transferred by rotation to the other regions. 


. The provincial directors should be appointed by them 
directly in consultation with the 'Regional Directors General ; 
and the District inspectors and principals of schools on the 
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advice of the ‘Director General’ of the corresponding region 
who may also consult the provincial Director. 


' The regional ‘Director General’ will appoint the headmasters 
50% by seniority and 50% by competition both amongst the 
existing staffs of the districts or provinces and the new candi- 
dates preferably the former in consultation with the Provin- 
cial Director who will make all other appointments in consul- 
tation with the district inspectors. | 


The ‘Supreme Parliament’ will be vested with the suprem 
powers of over-all control. They will also frame educational 
policies on broad educational principles in conformity with 
republican ideals. They will consult the various regional heads 
and frame rules and regulations suited to the individual 
provinces. 


They may owna central printing press and four others In 
the four regions together with a big paper mill at the centre 
to cater for the needs of the provinces and publication of books 
by teachers and educational journals. 


This will be a big source of income besides serving as an 
incentive to teachers to apply their leisure in useful channels 
and enhancing their enthusiasm, knowledge, income and hence 
prestige in society. "Teachers may also subscribe their mite 
towards building the capital needed by purchasing small shares 
into which it may be divided—the major portion say about 
75% being subscribed to by the Government. 


Athletics, games. aquatic and mountaineering competitions 
may be held between the various schools ina district from 
which competitors may be selected for district-wise competitions 
in a province and so on for provincial and regional competi- 
tions in the Indian Republic just as there may. be such 
competitions in other literary fields to foster Republican ideals 
in them from the very beginning and weave these into their 
very fabric while giving them an all-round education on active 
healthy lines. 


7. ADULT EDUCATION 


The roots of a full-fledged tree gather food from inside the 
earth and supply it to 06 stem and its foliage which then 
sprout, grow and flourish. The roots live because the stem 
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The All-India model lessons or some of the educational 
procedures of outstanding. merit may then be televised for the 
benefit of the provinces and the world at large. Other progres- 
sive countries of the world may likewise arrange for similar 
yearly televised lessons for the benefit of others and thus bring 


teachers of one country in closer contact and actual fraternity 


with the other for their mutualadvantage and world better- 
ment. 


In this way by the selective adoption, suitable to local 
conditions, the world teachers would deepen their experience, 
widen their outiook, progress simultaneously everywhere and 
thus accelerate the realization of the ‘Educational Utopia for 
the World Republic.’ 


By one or two years’ time the new recruits would be mature 


enough for entry into the training colleges for the completion 
of a more thorough and effective training. 


Mobile education: The cream of the teaching profession— 


‘The selected teachers who show their mettle in the district. wise 


or province-wise model lessons and school organisation ete.— 
may also be assigned the work of pulling up their brethren in 
the remoter parts of the country under the inspecting athori- 
ties of the Department by giving similar yearly model lessons 
in their schools and holding educational melas for which one or 
one and a half month ina year may be reserved for a whole 
province. Some technical experts of various trades of the 
locality in question, say for instance, Agriculture, bee-keeping 
silk-rearing or poultry-training etc. may also be taken along 
to educate the Adult Parents of the schoolboys in these trades 
on scientific lines by giving them some practical guidance 
through objective lessons and lectures or cinema-shows and by 
distributing suitable leaflets and pictorial posters amongst 
them. This will initiate them into new methods of more produc- 
tion, allure them towards literacy and thus serve a multi- 
purpore objective. The staff will form an integral part of their 
respective schools as well as serve the purpose of a Mobile 
Training Squad which may also be in-charge of a Moving 


Library for the benefit of the school teachers to begin with and 
for the general public later on. 
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Whereas each school will have a library of its own catering 
for the needs of its boys, teachers and may be perents also; 
each district should possess a bigger one for masters, and each 
province a central Lending Library to meet the tastes and 
demands of the advanced members of the profession and the 
more enlightened guardians. | 


9. EDUCATION FOR THE FAIR SEX IN MODERN INDIA 


The ‘Educational Utopia for the World Republic’ envisages 
an untiring, unrelenting, onward struggle for the ultimate attain- 
ment of cosmic love and universal brotherhood in keeping with 
the broader principle of the maintenance, development and 
progress of the individual characters and characteristics of the 
respective territorial nationalities of the constituent world 
countries under their own popular governments to maintain 
unity in diversity. This should be done not on religious or 
racial basis which not only spread but also enhance hatred and 
bitterness, and seriously impair the very charter of human 
tights with the consequent frustration of the very vitals of the 
precious human ideals, It also implies the recognition of 
affording equal opportunity to all irrespective of caste, creed, 
colour or even the sex in all matters whether educational, social 
cultural, economic, religious or political. 


But this should not, in any way, be misunderstood to mean the 
monotonous equality of all in spite of their mental, moral or 
physical make-up or calibre, or sex distinctions. 

Cartainly the fair sex is far more fairer and delicate 
tender than its physically stronger counterpart, the Man. 

_ And the Almighty God, too has drawn a clear line of 
distinction between the two. The man is man, and the 
Woman, woman with distinct functions to perform. _ Each 
should, therefore, be allowed to maintain its peculiar indivi- 
duslity side by side within their co-operative work for the 
common good, 


and 
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‘woman’ is meant the majority of the female population who 
discontinue their studies earlier) is born as the mistress of the 
home for the more effective race preservation and consolida- 
tion of holdings. 


Whereas the man is both the creator and destroyer, the 
woman is the more noble creator and preserver. The former is 


a weak preserver and the latter too delicate and tender- 
hearted for destruction. 


Hence the need for distinct lines of approach in educating 
the two (‘Two’ means a vast majority of each who discontinue 
their studies earlier) though, of course, the formation of an elite 
forthe sake of society, as envisaged bg the Sargent Report, for 
purposes of higher education, should not be monopolised by the 
members of either sex ; but children who are well above the average 
in character and intelligence way be picked out equally from both 
the sexes on the basis of pure merit with adequate provision for 
respecting the feelings and judgements of those enlightened 
guardians who may be willing to pay for the education of their 


wards otherwise declared intelligible for a free university 
education. 


Whereas the compulsory senior basic education as generally 
accepted for the male population should be carried on more 
with an industrial and commercial bias for entry into a trade for 
life and for livelihood, there should also be a distinct bias for 
parenthood, mother-craft and domestic science for the fair sex; 
if we mean that all should go well with the human society. 
This in turn means that women should get a thorough know- 
ledge of physiology and hygiene ; first-aid ; principles of and 
methods used in cooking ; home industries like, laundry work, 
needle work, sewing, Spinning, jam-making, fruit preservation, 
slik-worm rearing, poultry farming or the like suitable to the 
particular localities in addition to the combination of other 
cultural subjects prescribed for the male section in the sen or 
basic schools. Besides, they should be left free as boys to 6ء‎ 
their courses of education and to take up purely scientific or 
cultural subjects for further advanced study afterwards in case 
they get definite signs of late development in that direction. This 
has also rightly been provided for the interchange of some few 
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D from senior basio to the high school courses or vice ver 
e post-war educational planning too. - 


"E os Should be considered a self-sufficient goddess of the 
رن سس .اعت‎ happy, pes vis enlightened children 
| yo ndia with man looking to their need 
aspirations, and to his own, and thus contributi کل‎ ea 

Ons, ; ntributing his share to th 
Prosper and happiness of this integral unit of human مد‎ 
rapidly developing industrial centres of modern India, 


` woma ) 
an may also be given her share of responsibility in running 


nursing homes and creches, schools and‏ اس یں فا 

mana DRM Da sube PNET D TE 

industrial î re in order tc harness their natural talents for the 
strial revolution and acclerated progress of mother India. 


10. EDUCATIN G PUBLIC OPINION REGARDING 
THE SCHOOL AT WORK 


Last but not the least is the question of emulating the 
RBI of healthy competition and educating the public opinion 
regarding the inside as well as the outside working of some 
progressive schools of the country in the school premises, on 
the playground or gymnasium, on the regattas in the lakes or 
rivers, on the bathing or swimming tanks, upon the mountain 
peaks or out in the countryside, wherever the curricular or 


the extra-curricular activities of the school are carried on. 


Hach such school could arrange, at its own expense with 
advantage, the filming of some of its outstanding school activities 
whether in the classroom or out in the fields, lakes or mountains 
and then displaying them in the important centres of learning 
in the country so that others as well may be enthused to pick 
up whatis best and suitable to their environment in order to 


improve their own methods of procedure or conditions of work, 
if any improvemen 


t be needed there, and thus increase their 
experience or improve their outlook and so enhance the values 


of their educative processes. 
Ifthe films are really valuable and attractive both in 
doubt that the 


content and methods of approach there is no 
generous publie will come to the aid of private schools and 


relieve them of their financial embarrasments. The Government 
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schools, too, will do well in this, way .by educating . public 
opinion regarding their good work which may inspire others 
too to this end. 


10. PARENTS’ UNIVERSITIES 


The cold war of nerves, tensions and aggressive designs in 
the wild world of today are not created magically all of a 
gudden but have their roots elsewhere in the early educative 
processes and methods used not only in schools and colleges 
but also in the smaller families and homes and bigger sects 
and nationalities. There are pulls and  counter-pulls on 
children in different directions not always on healthy lines. 


Parents in most cases are either ignorant in the art of the 
upbringing of children or are too much engrossed in their own 
affairs to find time to attend to the needs and propensities of 
their offsprings. Even two parents at times, differ from each 
other in their methods of approach to the development of 
children so much so that a child of such parents is at a loss to 
understand what to do and which one of them to follow, his 
mother or his father. In most cases he will follow his own 
instincts which is the method of least resistance for him and 
akin to his nature. He may develop dual loyalties and dual 
personality resulting in disintegration in the end. 


What is true ofthe two parents is even more true of the 
home and the school. Hence the imperative need of close 
co-operation between the parents and the school through the 
agency of ‘Parents’ Associations’ or the establishment of 


Parents’ Universities on the Russian model as suggested by 
Shri S. K. De. 


The Russian Parents’ Universities are not universities in 
the strict sense of the term as their only aim is to teach the 
right way of bringing up children and bringing about a close 
co-operation and establishing the right relationship between 
the home and the school. The scope of such universities 
18 o arrange forregular educative lectures by educationists, 
professors, doctors, psychologists, psychiatrists on adolescence 
and its problems, the authority of parents over their children, 
the training of will.power and character, friendliness and 
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comradeship, use of leisure time by children, cinema-going 
and so many other things affecting the child both at home and 
at school. Shri S. K. De's opinion can well be appreciated 
when he says that such parental universities are effective in 
blunting the edge of aggressive instinct surging up in adoles- 
cence and making good citizens out of them by thus re-duca- 
ting the parents. 


On the Indian scene these Parental Universities can work 
if such lectures have the support of films and that the lectures 
are conducted at a central place in each locality of a group 
ofschools together depending on the density of population 
there. Open-air film-shows by mobile squads to this effect 
will accelerate the process of re-education of parents, 


- 
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5. PPUCATIONAL UTOPIA 
MUDLIAR REPORT* 


India is well on its way to national and international 
progress in all spheres—social, politica], economio, industrial, 
agricultural, scientific and educational. And so, it has not, 
asit could not, lagged behind in the sphere of ‘Plan making’ 
—an essential pre-requisite of all advancement in any field 
—which is.most certainly moving towards perfection. 


The Sargent Report or the postwar educational develop- 
ment in India published in the early forties of the century was 
followed by the Radha Krishnan and the Zakir Hussain 
Reports and then by the Mudliar or better still the Secondary 
Education Commission Report of 1953. Each plan surpasses 

the other in brilliancy in certain aspects and the power of 


establishing its claim as the pole star of progressive education 
in India. 


But be that What it may, one cannot resist feeling happy 
and elated on finding a good amount of corroboration, on some 
vital points, between one's own ideas (written a year or ٥ 
before and expressed in April, 1952 and subsequent issues of 


Education and then in The Educational India) and the recom- 


mendation's of the Secondary Education Commission Report, 


It is with a view to drawing the attention of the Govern- 
ational leaders of the country to 
cts of education as explained in 
opia for the World Public”, men- 
nal Planning-a point of view” that 
ere a few recommendations of the 


icles for want of Space. 
* Education, Aug. & Sept, 1954 issues, 
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Education for the fair sex, The ‘Educational Utopia’ for 
the world Republic envisages an untiring, unrelenting, onward 
struggle for the ultimate attainment of cosmic love and universal 
brotherhood in keeping with the broader principle of the main- 
tenance, development and progress of the individual characters 
and characteristics of the respective territorial nationalities of 
the constituent world countries under their own popular 
governments to maintain unity in diversity. It also implies 
the recognition of affording equal opportunity to all irrespective 
of caste, creed, colour or even the Sex in all matters whether 
educational, social, cultural, economie, religious or political. 


Certainly the fair sex is far more fairer and delicate and 
tender than its physically stronger counterpart—the man. 
And the Almighty God, too, has drawn a clear line of dis- 
tinction between the two. The man is man ; and the woman, 


woman with distinct functions to perform. Each should, 
therefore, be allowed to maintain its peculiar individuality side 
1 good. 


by side with their co-operative work for the commo! 


And so, whereas the man (by ‘man? is meant not all men 
but the majority of the maie population is born) to do a more 
strenuous job to earn his livelihood and the livelihood of his 
family and progeny too, the woman (by ‘woman’ is meant not 
all women but the majority of the female population) is born 
as the mistress of the home for more effeetive race preservation 
and consolidation of holdings. 

Hence the need for distinct lines of approach between the 
two, ‘The two’ means not all but a vast majority of each though 
of course, the formation ofan elite, for the sake of society ag 
envisaged by the Sargent Report, for purposes of higher edu- 
cation should mot Le monopolised by members of either sex bul 
children who are well above the avzraye in character and intelligence 
may be picked out equally from both the sexes on the basis of 
pure merit. 

Whereas the compulsory senior basic education as generally 
accepted for the male population should be carried on more 
with an industrial and commercial bias for entry into a trade 
for life and livelihood, there should also be a distinct bias for 
parenthood mother craft, and domestic science for the farr ser, 

jiwe mean that all should go well with the human society. 
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Woman should be considered a self-sufficient goddess of the 
home in the company of happy healthy and enlightened children 
as of yore in ancient India with man looking to their needs and 
aspirations and to his own, and thus contributing his share to 
the prosperity and happiness of this integral unit of human 
society. 


Women’s Education. The Commission report on pages 
53—55 says : Every type of education open to men should also 
be open to women. 


NA due Eire that while special arrangements may be made 
for women and children, there shall not be any discrimination 
against any citizen on the ground only of religion, race, caste, 
sex, or place of birth. 


There was general agreement, however, that for girls—as 
well as for boys—education needs to be closely connected 
with the home and the community. It should do much more 
to prepare them for the part they will have to play later as 
parents and as citizens, ?.e., the claims of family life should be 
considered as important as those of publie life. For this 
reason, it was urged that the teaching of Home Science ?n 
girls? schools (and wherever possible, for girls attending boys' 
schools) should be radically improved not necessarily with the 
idea that women's p[ace is restricted to home, but because it 
is essential that she should be educated to fulfil her two-fold 
duty to family and society. If greater attention is given to 
Home science, with special emphasis on Practical work of 
everyday needs and problems, it will help to bridge the gulf 
between the school and the life at the home and the commu- 
nity, and be a better preparation for a girls life after school, in 
which home-making will necessarily play an important part. 


An educated girl who cannot run her home smoothly and 
efficiently, within her resources can make no worth while 
contribution to the happiness and the well-being of her family 
or to raising the s cial standards in her country. 


_ Democracy, social adjustment and poverty. For marshall- 
ing the TEM potentia] for an all-round self-education, the 
Educational Utopia’ suggests the formation of various students’ 
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bodies, clubs, committees and societies some of which have 
actually been put into practice piecemeal with good results in 
many progressive schools throughout India. This has been 
suggested as pointed out in the said article itself with a view 
to fostering free democratic and republican ideals by actual 
participation in group activities which widen students’ sphere 
of knowledge, written, vocal, practical and emotional and thus 
nursing a well-disciplined, cultured human being. The Educa- 
tional Utopia says : 


One of the meanings of Vyas’s aim of education namely 
‘Liberation’ is liberation from want, anxiety, disease, poverty, 
and overemphasis on and undue attachment with the sense 
objects which on ultimate analysis means drawing out the 
potentialities and faculties in man, hybernating these under 
suitable conditions and harnessing them in the right way so 
that Man may get mastery over his environment and become 
independent even in a congenial atmosphere of interdependence 
at the same time. 


He need not curtail his wants and necessities unduly or 
lower down his standard of living unnecessarily for this will 
bring defeatism in its wake, impede his creative genius and 
thus cause dullness and monotony in life. For, ‘simple living’ 
certainly does not mean living in wretched conditions at the 
cost of health and a reasonable amount of comford in the world 
—it simply means living in a simple unostentatious way 
which is conducive to high thinking and so, it implies curtail- 
ment of imaginary wants but not the real ones. This will 
briug about inner harmony and true happiness and leave man 
free to realise his goal with a fair degree of attached detach- 
ment in life and thus pave the way for the liberation of soul 
from bondage. 


.... Besides, under proper supervision and guidance from 
anthorities the boys will not only inculcate good habits of 
social adjustment, independence of outlook and interdepen- 
dence but also a sound organising capacity, ready wit and the 
‘Art of Living’ in this complicated world. | 

.... Some industries may be attached to these schools or 
the schools attached to the industries so that poor and promis- 
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ing boys in the higher classes may be employed after school for 
part time ina limited period ina month or season in these 
workshops and industries on contract basis partiy to subsidize 
their education and ;artly to lend a helping hand to their 
parents as is in vogue in England and in U.S.A. (Of course 
Primary and Secondary education should be free as in these 
advanced countries. : 


Aims of Education : Explaining the various aims of educa- 
tion the S. E. C. report says : 


— The educational system must make its contribution 
to the development of habits, attitudes and qualities of charae- 
ter, which will enableits citizens to bear worthily the responsi- 
bilities of democratic citizenship and to counteract all those 
fissiparous tendencies which hinder the emergence of a broad 


national and secular outlook. One of its most urgent problems: 


— —if not the most urgent the problem——is to improve 
productive efficiency, to , increasse the national wealth and 
thereby to raise appreciably the standard of living of the 
people——the training of character to fit the students to 
participate creatively as citizens in the emerging democratic 
social order ; the improvement of their practical, emotional, 
and vocational efficiency so that they may play their part in 
pbuilding up the economic prosperity of their country, and the 
development of their literary, artistic and cultural interests 
which are necessary for self-expression and for the full develop- 
ment of human personality, without which a living national 
culture cannot come into being. 


TEE Closely allied to clarity of thought is clearness in 
speech and in writing. 


d Ree Discipline cannot, however be developed in vacuum ;‏ کے 
it is the fruit, the valuable by-product, of co-operative work,‏ 
willingly undertaken and efficiently completed.‏ 
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As has not been sufficiently realised that the most impor- 
tant place for the training of a craftsman is industry itself, 
and the function of the technical school is generally to atford 
the boys general and technical education as a complement to 
apprentice training. The integration of apprenticeship train- 
ing in a factory and general technical edueation in a school 
should be an essential structure of vocational and occupational 
training. 


SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT, PARENTAL CO-OPERATION 
AND LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Educational Utopia says: Besides, if the school 
premises occupy & central place, are attractive in all respects 
and provide suitable amenities for entertainment and vleasur- 
able education of parents, it would be easy to attract them 
there off and on, in addition to ‘Parents’ Gatherings’, “Prize 
Days’ or ‘Sports Rallys? and thus establish their active 
association with all the school activities. 


It is highly desirable, therefore, to arrange for weil venti- 
lated, spacious, school buildings, surrounded if possible, by 
orchards and lawns in the centre of every thickly-populated 
locality with good playgrounds attached to it or reserved for it 
in its neighbourhood even if we may have to incur a compara- 
tively higher initial expense 80 that it may bo the most attrac- 
tive place equidistant from the homes of the vast majority of 
boys catering for the school. ‘There is no difficulty in erecting 
such school buildings in open fields and grounds. Plans of such 
buildings may be prepared now and approved even for the 
papulous areas where houses, hutments and plots of land 
surrounding the existing school buildings may be acquired on 
proper compensation basis no matter even if on a long-term 


basis. 5 


The magnetism of the varied educational programmes of 
the school will then give rise to a rejuvenating breeze which 
will travel across its borders over the green lawns and flowery 
orchards to the surrounding populace spreading fragrance in 


the congested slums in its vicinity. 
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Life will be infused in exhausted souls finding repose within 
the four walls of their homes and wondering what to do. They 
willrise, gird up their loins and simply rush to enjoy the 
pleasant breeze at its source, the school. Parental association 
with the school will thus be firmly established by arranging 
frequent social gatherings for parents to afford them pass time 
from their usual anxieties and widening their outlook and 
knowledge by arranging cinema-shows, dramas, discussions 
and lectures by eminent men on world affairs and wider 
social, cultural, scientific and may be religious topics. 


The schools should be infant-trainees, child-growers, and adult 
educators and constitute dynamic community centres rather than 
isolated prison cells for force— moulding the youth. 


. .. Each school as I have mentioned before should maintain 
an intimate contact with the parents of their boys and asso- 
ciate them with the school activities. Their basic needs having 
been supplied them at the school co-operative shops, both the 
teachers and the parents will have more free time to form 
themselves into a happy social group to the advantage of all— 
the educator, educand and the parent. 


The school children being free from class work in the school 
premises or in their homes as they like after their school hours 
and games both the teachers and the parents will have the 
School library and reading-rooms at their service. They would 
enjoy common games, discussions and debates, music and 
merriment in their school premises as a relaxation in their 
leisure hours following their strenuous duties at their respective 
offices and business. 


Regarding the financial stability of teachers the ‘E. Utopia’ 
suggests that there should be proper arrangements for compul- 
sory insurance, and provisions for compulsory Provident Fund in 
private schools also on some such basis as two annas per rupee 
from him, an anna from the school exchequer and an anna from 
the Government, and Pensions in old age or continued illness 
depending on the financial strength of the school. The 
teacher’s contribution may form his Provident Fund, the school 
contribution may constitute his insurance premium. With 
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necessary adjustments the Government contribution may be 
deposited in the Government treasury for his old age pension. 


The Secondary Education Report on pages 216 —222 main- 
tains that the first concern of the school should be to provide 
for its pupilsa rich, pleasant and stimulating environment 
which will evoke their manifold interests and make life a 
matter of joyful experiences. 


Given a clean, pleasant and well maintained school building, 
we would like the school to see if it can provide a richly varied 
pattern of activities to cater to the development of their 
children’s entire personality—we visualize this school as a 
living and organic community which is primarily interested in 
training its pupilin, what we have called, the gracious ‘Act 
of Living’. 

_.. But the art of living includes training in the habits and 
graces of social life and the capacity for co-operative group 
work; it calls for patience, good temper, sincerity, fellow 
feeling and discipline. The activity schools provide an 
opportunity for students to develop their individual talents 
and capacities and self-confidence and on the other, they lend 
themselves to being made the leaders in co-operative work 
which trains them ia the division and integration of functions 
and in allied qualities of discipline and leadership. 

Academic activities like debates, discussions, dramas, 
school magazine, social activities like the organising of diffe- 
rent functions for the school community as well as the local 
community, sports activities-—must be woven into a unified 


pattern. ; 

This school of ours will also endeavour to build up a living 
library and an efficient library service. This school will be 
organised as ى8‎ community—and its purpose will be relinking 
of the school to life and the restoring of the intimate relation- 
ship batween them —so that it may become a centre of actual 
social life and social activitigs for any normal and decent human 
group—to raise its standards and link up the teachers, parents 
and children in one compact and mutually helpful group. There 
will also be a close parent-teacher association in the school— 
not the usual kind of formal relationship which means inviting 
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the parents to the school once or twice a year on the occasion 
of Prize Distribution or the Parants' Day but continnous 
contact and exchange of ideas which will help them to under- 
stand each other's point of view. 


On pages 301—302 the Report says, every teacher emploved 
permanently in an institution shall be entitled to pension-cum- 
provident fund-cum-insuranee which is quite in keeping with 
that given in the Educational Utopia to which the reader may 
well he referred for further comparisons and additional ideas 
for his consideration and comments if inclined to do so. 
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6. THE PROBLEM OF SCIENCE- 
TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 


Considering the importance of Science in the modern world 
we: have to see what science should be taught and how it 
should be taught. Jn order to be able to ascertain the true 
worth of the ways and means which are already in vogue in 
these days and secure our place in the proper pers pective we 
must study the problem of science teaching in every nook and 
corner of our country so that we may know where we stand and 
what suggestions, if any, we can make for its improvement. 


The Present Perspective. India is essentially an agricultural 
country and so, by far the great majority of its people live in 
villages with vast open spaces, gardens, orchards, animals, 
birds, aqua, streams, mountains and forests which offer vast 
fields and opportunities for out-of-the-school observations to 
train the boys find everyday examples of the great scienific 
prineiples involved in the familiar physical phenomena of 
nature. The nature’s book will set at nought the wrong notions 
created in boys about the limitations of their scientific 
knowledge to the schoolrooms. 


With a slight guidance from the tea cher, the children could 
happily make observations at first hand and reason about them 
in their own way. Thus they would breaden their sphere of 
practical knowledge by a direct contact with nature. This 
would uaturally lead them to form the welcome habits of 
inquiring into the wonders of the world around them, to 
appreciate the beauties of nature and understand human nature 
for their own nurture. T 
s suggested by the English 
every country, 
he interest of 
y of à 


The aim ofscience teaching a 
Board of Education and welcome to any and 
namely “Science should be taught to deepen t 
child in the world around him by some elementary stud 
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few of the simpler phenomena of animate and inanimate 
nature, and to train him in the habits of careful observation 
and clear thinking" would be easily achieved. 


But be that what it may and however high the ideals of 
our Educational Philosophers, the conditions prevailing in our 
schools which ought to be the real laboratories to put these 
ideals into practice or at least to experiment on them show a 
gloomy picture. These schools use or are made to use educative 
material and methods which may verily be considered any- 
thing but that which is conducive towards achieving the ideal 
aim more particularly in the sphere of science teaching. Many 
factors are responsible for this sad state of affairs more 
. particularly the fact that the reins of the whole educative 
system or machinery are firmly held, here as almost every- 
where else in the wide world, by the urban minority over the 
heads of the vast multitudes of the rural masses. This fact in 
itself would not matter so much, as it does not matter in the 
m ore advanced countries, if our educational leaders had shown 
a broadness of vision towards building different syllabi suitable 
f r different environments. These syllabi should be built 
round about the nucleus of a common core of a general science 
course providing, in the elementary stages, enough seientific 
information about the natural phenomena coming within our 
everyday experience ina general way to satisfy the needs of 
first stage of a child's development, 2.e., the stage of I. Wonder 
and Curiosity in which the Provincial Gods are incharge of the 
natural phenomena, rain, storms, earthquakes or the like. In 
this stage, as stated in pamphlet No. 12, Hirean of Education, 
Government of India, the child craves for information about all 
things—birds, trees and animals ; delights in a flower ; and 
wonders what the moon is made of. If this stage is to be made 
most of, records the Bureau of Education, the course of 
studies will necessarily be a series of **Nature Study’’ lessons, 
with the aim of cultivating this love of nature and its marvels 
depending upon the teacher's love of learning with the pupils 
and the school environment, Or as an alternative a common 
Syllabus round about the common core of a general science 
course may be built keeping in view the needs of the different 
units of each state or better still of each province and the 
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environments thereof. From this comprehensive syllabus the 
teacher wil make his own selections, in addition to the 
common core of subject matter, of other topics suitable to the 
place and his children according to his own experience leaving 
the other parts (the quantity of which may be prescribed by 
the Department to curb the tendency of too much curtailment 
on the part of the teacher) given in the extra syllabus. 


II. Development of the scientific habit of mind. as many would 
advocate, would consist in affording scientifie training in the 
"Utility Period" of a child's development in his early adoles- 
cence where traces of wonder still persist but he is no longer 
overawed by the forces of nature which he seeks to control 
and use to his advantage. In this stage a child is eager and 
ambitious to find out for himself how things work and how 
they are made. This fact is manifested by him in pulling 
engines, funtain pens, watches, rifles and other toys to pieces 
and then screwing them together to find out how they work 
or can be made to work—tendencies which a child generally 
shows from the early middle stage right upto the matricula- 
tion stage and even beyond that stage. These tendencies are. 
generally curbed and not duly directed in the right channels 
by à wrong type of environment. 

The syllabus of study for this “Utility period" should be 
huilt upon the sounder foundations of the primary stage inclu- 
ding all branches of science, physiology, hygiene, botany, 
physics, chemistry astronomy and so on ina general way but 
with a wider appeal, information and acquaintance with the 
natural phenomena, physical laws and properties of matter and 
the applications of the great scientific principles to everyday 
life. It should be conducted in such a manner as is befitting 
both to the age of the children concerned and to the school 
environment; may be, just in the same way as man, in the 
second stage of his evolution harnessed the forces of nature to 
use air, water and fire to his own advantage to do his daily 
work of cooking food or to conduct his other business by 
merely gaining a mechanical control over them. 

Nor should the humanistic and inspirational side of science 
be ignored at this stage. The life-stories and biographies of 
eminent scientists, who have brought about a progressive 
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revolution in the world, will enthuse children with great 
visions of the future. In this andin later stages, they will 
really be thrilled by the romance of science and the triumphs 
of modern communications, medicine;ssurgery and everything 
else which satisfies their conative and cognitive tendencies, 
the elements of their curiosity and inquisitiveness, and a 
desire to live and enjoy this world. The Bureau of Education, 
India 1922 records the aims of science teaching as “a training 
in scientific method ; increasing powers of observation, thought 
and initiative; and, in connection with hand work, teaching 


the use of tools and developing ingenuity in devising means to 


an end also the absorption of a certain amount of scientific 
knowledge.” 


III. In fact this ‘‘utility period" of the middle stage wili 
extend to the matriculation stage with a little more emphasis 
on special science courses with practical work in the labora- 
tory as against the schoolroom laboratory-cum-the out-of-the 
school room-laboratory of nature. The change may be effec- 
ted not necessarily with the object of giving “dexterity in 
making accurate measurements or training specialists in 
particular branches of science" but more with the object of 


‘affording “a good mental discipline" of familiarity with the 


physieal phenomena of nature as is generally contained in the 
present Matriculation courses, The Matriculation or the 
Higher Secondary stage isa transitional stage between the 
broader general science courses of the lower stages and the 
Specialised science courses of the higher ones in so far as its 
content and its aims and objects of teaching are concerned. 
This should be done in the light of the fact that a great 
majority of the students at this stage either terminate 
their studies and enter life professions or opt for technical or 
professional training or leave the subject in their highcr classes 
while others tuke up its study as a special course or courses. 
In end after the M.S.L.C. stage, the child enters into the third 
stage of his development namely, “The Theory and Generalisa- 
hon", i.e., **Systematisation Stage". In this stage as reported in 
Bureau of Education pamphlet, the student is interested in the 
formulation of the laws of science and begins a systematic 


‘Study of its problems as a result of his experience in the utility 
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period. Here he seeks to gain an intellectual control over 
nature for the pure love of knowledge. 


The present position of a Science Course. |. Lack of 
co-ordination and overlapping. Any one who has had the good 
fortune of studying science especially physical science n 
schools and colleges or of teaching it, knows full well that 
there is still a lot of repetition of much experimental and 
other work: right from the elementary classes upto the secon- 
dary and college stage, e.g., the preparation of gases, finding 
specific gravities by different methods, studying the laws of 
reflection or refraetion of light and so on in many parts of our 
country. In certain parts of our country, where general 
science for the primary and middie classes is said to have been 
developed on a concentric plan, there seems to be even a 
graver lack of coordination in so far as the subject matter itself 
in different classes is concerned. Strangely enough certain 
tapics in the different classes contain the same amounts of 
subject matter, and eveu less at times, than that dealt with in 
the lower classes. ‘This is bound to happen wherever different 
authors deal with the same topics “>r different classes On a 
supposed concentric plan instead of one author developing the 
same subject matter for different classes in a graded manner 
as needed in a concentric plan of imparting knowledge. 


2. Majority needs overlooked. While imparting some 
scientific knowledge in schools, it is often forgotten that a vast 
majority of the students leave their studies after the primary 
stage and a majority of others discontinue their schooling or 
leave the study of the subject after the middle and high 
stages. 


Specialised science courses for these stages are neither 
justified nor suitable; more so, because children may not show 
any early signs of becoming expert scientists in future. In the 
early stages children should know something about every 
branch of science : physies, chemistrv, physiology, astronomy 
and botany with a positive bias towards their applications in 
everyday life. The broader foundations of an earlier general 
science course may gradually be narrowed down in the higher 
stages towards definite specialised studies in the different 
branches of science in the colleges. 
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3. The present state of science teaching in schools. End of 
manis an action and not a thought, though it were the 
noblest. Man is a tool using animal. Without tools he is 
nothing ; with tools he is all”. Both the boys as well as the 
teachers should not be mere “Save thoughts" and follow old 
methods of mere imitating machines with the Spirit of adven- 
ture crushed out of them.’ 


Old information type of lessons still continue to be given 
in the schools wherein statements are made and experiment 
done to demonstrate their truth. Thus attention is being 
drawn to facts which a child should have been left to observe 
for himself. Action should he encouraged to develop thought 
and broaden life experiences. Besides, a child should learn also 
the use of tools as no amount of lecturing can teach carpen- 
try which needs work direct on the bench as it is knowledge 
which can be utilised that counts and is useful. Besides, 
knowledge alone is not power but knowledge how to use 
knowledge is as Prof. Armstrong puts it. He would set his 
students to work to solve problems experimentally for them- 


selves, They were made to think, to devise means and to plan, 
to do. 


. 4. General Education and Science. An all-round educa- 
tion in general science envisages a thorough acquaintance with 
and knowledge of the natural phenomena, the physical laws 
and properties of matter and the applications of the great 
selentific principles to everyday life. This knowledge cannot 
be effectively gathered’ unless a child comes face to face with 


facts and proves the trueness or falseness of his theories and 
18 trained hcw and what to think and observe. 


5. Humanistic and Inspirational Science will introduce 
boys to the lives and works of eminent scientists and thrill 
them with the romance of Science, and the triumphs of modern 
engineering, surgery, medicine and what not. 


6. Equibibrium of work. Lack of practical work by the 
boys is tending towards too much of laboratory work by them 
In certain schools, Whereas in others, with very little 
apparatus in their laboratories there is little practical work 
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done by the boys and negligibly small demonstration work by 
the teachers. In still others practica] work is taken in isola- 
tion from the theoretical work in the class. They may study 
atopic atone time inthe class and do its practical work 
months later when the freshness of interest has faded in the 
child. 


A timely stop should be called to this unhappy state of 
affairs. Experimental work by the boy and his private study 
should maintain a fair balance with the lecture and demonstra- 
tion work by the teacher. Besides, practical work in the 
laboratory should follow and be done side by side with class- 
room lessons. 


7. The Ideal aim of science teaceing should be, as laid down 
by Prof. J. J. Thomson Committee in 1916 ‘‘Acquaintance 
with the broad outlines of great scientific principles and the 
ways in which these are exemplified in familiar phonomena and 
applied to the service of man.” 


8. Science and Child development. A typical science 
course should scientifically follow the three distinct stages of 
child development namely, 


(a) Wonder and Curiosity Stage when the child is awed and 
sometimes overawed and craves for an overall information 
about things ; 


(b) Utility period, in which he wants to find out for himself 
how things are made and how they work ; and 


(c) Theory and Generalisation (or Systematisation) Stage in 
which the laws of science are formulated and a systematic 
study of its problems begun. : 


° T ] 

These three stages in the words of Prof. A. N. Whitehead 
are summed up in (?) Romance (ii) Precision and (iti) Genera- 
lisation with the following warning :— 

“The romantic stage of language begins in infancy with 


the acquisition of speech, so that it passes early towards 
à stage of precision , while science is a late-comer. 
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Accordingly a precise inculcation of science at an early age 
wipes out initiative and interest and destroys any chance of 
the topie having any richness of content in ihe child's 
apprehension. Thus the romantic stage of science should 
persist for years after the precise study of language has 
commenced’’. 


Lastly in the words of Prof. Armstrong ‘‘your object 
should be to awaken within yourselves the spirit of the 
discoverer, the spirit of the inventor and of the investigator, 
to gain some inkling of their motives and methods. If you are 
to progress you must understand how progress has taken 
'place. You must learn how knowledge is gained, if you are 
to learn how to use it, and you must approach its study in the 
proper moral attitude. Nearly all the failures of students are 
due to disregard for this."' 
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71. DELINQUENCY AND DISCIPLINE* 


Delinqueney isa much-dreaded calamity of human beha-- 
viour and a matter of grave concern to every individual 
member of society and nation especially to those who would 
shape the destiny of its children, its future citizens, In order 
to nip the evil in the bud one must first be able to fathom the 
very depths from which the rools of this product of maladjust- 
ment and emotional dislocation start in particular individuals. 
One must study its causes in their nakedness before one tries 
to strike one's death-blow to them. After studying these 
causes one should despise and irradicate them rather than 
harden the juvenile culprit to graver maladjustment and fur- 
ther manifestations of anti-social behaviour by unsympathetic 
treatment. The contributory causes of delinquency, as some 


one has pointed out, are twofold, local and environmental 


which in their last analysis constitute (1) dullness, lack of 
positive intelligence and proper imagination (2) ill-directed 
emotional home attitudes, behaviour, influence of the friends? 
circle outside home and the school imprint of an ill-balanced, 
ill-organized and unwholesome society with its lack of attrac- 
tive curricular and extra-curricular activities. 


“It is generally agreed that delinquency is due to a failure 
in adjustment : the individual reverts to the moral standards of 
early childhood, and his repressed instinctive urges are side: 
tracked into anti-social practices. 


NICE Most of the adult delinquency is due to unconscious: 
mental conflict. The corollary of such a view is that the cure 
is a resolution of the conflict, a sublimation of the repressed. 
impluses, and a re-integration of the persorality.” 


I. Home Influence 


_ (a) Early seeds sown: A man was once called ab home by 
his friend whom he had given time. The man asked his four- 


* Education, Oct. 1950 issue. Educational India, Oct. 1950 issue. 
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or five-year old child to tell him that he was not there. The 
innocent child looked out of the window and said, “Babuji 
says, he is not here.’’ 


The innocent child got a reprimand and perhaps a thra- 
shing for speaking the truth and was perplexed at this because 
he did not understand what his crime was or that his uncle 
wanted him to speak a deliberate lie. In this way parents, 
teachers and others, by their conflicting moral standard, sow 
the seeds of untruth in their children and so is the case with 
criminal races, 


Bad company outside home gives just the same results and 
should be discouraged, 


(b) Lack of sympathy at home : “Ah my father...r...r..." is a 
silently piercing cry of grief in undertones which attracts my 
attention while walking home late towards the evening along 
an unfrequented out-of -way road. Considering it a cry from 
a professional beggar I leave the small boy alone and move 
on. These suppressed shrieks manage to travel through the air 
again and echo in my ears. They pull the strings of my 
human feelings aud produce tender tunes of human sympathy. 
“After all he cannot be a professional beggar. For, if he were, 
he could have selected a public place instead of that solitary 

.lightless electric pole away from the bustle of the city. He 
must be a poor village boy who has lost his way." JI argue 
with myself : “Poor wrstch will die of cold there. Let me at 
least lead him to the mosque ahead which is quite comfortable 
and warm for him. He can spend his night there and go to 


seek his companions tomorrow." I say to myself and move back 
to enquire from him. 


“Well lad, what are you doing here and why are you 
weeping ? Have you lost your way ?" J ask. 

"(Weeping) I had earned a rupee by selling matches during 
the day. Iran and lost it on the way," he replied. 


"What then? Itis nota great thing. You have lost it 


and you can earn more next day. Go home, Come on, I shall 
put you on the right path," 
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“I have no father. My uncle...” was the pathetic reply. 
And he stayed on there perhaps for the whole night for fear 
of his harsh uncle. | 


Obviously, therefore, it shows that there was none at his 
home from whom he could expect any sympathy and so 
unless and until he could manage to secure this rupee some- 
how by hook or by crook he could not and would not go home. 
This would certainly lead this ten- or twelve-year-old boy to 
beg, borrow or steal or to shield himself from the mentally 
unbalanced onslaught of his irritant uncle by inventing a 
mmber of lies or else by running away from this wretched 

ome. 


However, repression alone whether sexual or otherwise, is 
not responsible for delinquency and indiscipline. It is also due 
to deeper socio-economic causes as pointed out by Dr. L. 
Mukherjee. He rightly points out the adverse effects of the 
disappearance of the family life as a restraining unit. The 
child having been denied his birthright of home and parental 
care, feels neglected. He either becomes a rebel or may I add, 
is greatly amenble to being moulded according to this 
environment which generally hits him hard. He loses his 
divine personality in the struggle. This is the effect ofa 
modern society in which our comfortable old homes have 
turned into mere houses or hotels, as Dr. Mukherjee points 
out, because the fathers are only night-visitors to them and 
the mothers too being engaged elsewhere as whole- or part time 
worker are seldom found there to take care of their children. 


II. School Influence 


Most of the primary, middle and even high school buildings 
in our country are just very insufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of their boys. Others have fenceless compounds. 
Naturally the boys are let loose to go wherever 
they wish in the recess, periods. They wander on the 
roadside, smoke in the lanes and do all sorts of things. Some- 
times they form groups to play cards in open spaces away 
from the notice of teachers. Many play truant and do not 
return to school. Occasionally, conscientious teachers may 
go out into the lanes to goad back boys along after the recess 
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periods are over. Sometimes those vagrant groups of boys 
evade them and hide here and there. This pulls their weight 
towards bad company and invention of all sorts of lies to 
escape punishment for want of home task the next day. These 
in turn blunt their imagination and sense of self-regard and 


thus they degrade. No school whether private or Government ' 
should have any freedom to admit more than the number of | 


boys whom they can conveniently accommodate and recreate 
in the school premises throughout the whole day if we mean 
to improve and build the character of our students. 


Looss punishments. Loose discipline in schools is 
degading both forthe boys and the staff whereas authori- 
tarian, repressive discipline imposed from above produces either 
cringing, cynical automatons who will lie with impunity for 
fear of punishment as a defence mechanism against any of 
their wrong doings consequent on inferiority complex that 
they develop or rebellious youths (from those who have a 
strong self-assertive instinct) who manifest their revolt against 
authorities by anti-social behaviour as lying, stealing and 


destroying things wherever they can. All these contribute - 


their share to delinquency. 


All discipline should be automatic and self-imposed, 8 
whole-hearted contribution of boys and teachers alike if it 
is intended to develop the individual personalities of boys and 
thus build up their character, 


x 

To resolve the evil complexes and redirect their pent-up 
energy In useful channels in School Boys’ Councils, Science 
Clubs, Hobby Societies, Literary Associations, various physi- 
cal activities, indoor and outdoor games could be establish- 
ed, arranged and organised by the boys in the ordinary and 
annual contests and programmes of which they could appoint 
their own office-bearers and organisers and other workers as 
the need arose. This would give them necessary training 
and insight into the various contacts and the knack of respond- 
ding to the exigencies of the time and quick decisions besides 
learning the art of accommodation and timely adjustments 
and thus resolve their mental conflicts. Occasional 
trips to the far-off or country-side climbs over some 
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neighbouring mountains with their own self-sufficient 
equipments for a couple of days or more would 
bring them face to face with some of the realities of human 
life and arouse their human compassions, valour and the 
spirit of social service besides feelings of independence and 
interdependence and thus pave the way to fit them in the 
greater patterns of human society. Thus could the undesirable 
complexes be removed, mental conflicts resolved and pent-up 
energy redirected and sublimated in useful channels. | 


8. BRIBED DISCIPLINE AND 
PERVERTED GAMES 


. The various aspects of discipline have been discussed at 
different places in this book. Here I would like to point out 
how the inter-class, inter-house and inter-school tournaments 
and sports competitions tone down in place of raising the 
standard of discipline in school s, and the remedy thereof. 


Instances are not wanting when during these competitions 
and turnaments, the com petitors and players assume airs and 
stress their importance by playing pranks or pretending illness 
to show their apparent inability to participate in the matches. 
During these seasons of sports rallys, some boys get a welcome 
chance of making a show of their indispensability in this 
direction and thus securing some sort of recognition at the 
hands of their superiors and thence from the general mass 
of students. They resort to such unsportsmanlike tactics 
in order to derive at least some sort of satisfaction and 
pleasure, by unconsciously redirecting their pent-up energy 
and giving vent to their hidden emotions, in the otherwise 
drab periods of their lives on the academic side. These 
students often adopt such means as would compel their 
captains and teachers to send for them again and almost woo 
them when competitions are already in good heat. 


This state of affairs, generally if not always, leads to 


undue favours to players by the school authorities. Thus are 
the seeds of indiscipline sown. 


Seeking recognition for all good work is instinctive, There 
seems to be nothing wrong with it unless carried to the 
extreme as cited above. There should be genuine apprecia- 
tion for merit whenever shown and sympathetic encourage- 
ment to improve it wherever necessary. Any tendency 
leading to conceit and cynicism should likewise be curbed and 
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curbed immediately not by punishment or hatred or sarcasm 
but by shrewdness, sportsmanlike spirit and frankness. 


A cynical, conceited competitor may simply be left out as 
soon as he shows any sigus of such conduct or only expresses 
his inability though he may not mean it as is often the case. 
None will like to be left out, as far as common human nature 
is concerned, aud so such a player soon gets good sense, as I 
have experienced in the play-ground, soberly waits and offers 
himself for other games in all humility disciplining the others 
in the process, No punishment is afflicted in the strict sense 
of the term. Only the apparent wishes of the boy are 
respected by leaving him free and not forcing him to play any 
match of the game in the season, even though we may be 
seriously handicapped in the competition. 


Knowing my firmness inthe matter, the boys have very 
seldom given me the chance of inflicting the penalty. For I 
do not believe in participation for cut-throat competition, 
though success in the process brings its own JOY, but for playing 
the game for the game’s sake and for teaching to fight the 
battle of life not theoretically alone but practically also 
through the mental, moral and physical development 1n the 
playfield and above allby affecting the emotional balance and 
integration. This, in effect, teaches them the value of even 
losing some battles in order to win the war. 


o play under orders, his 
f the moment may unwitt- 
while playing. He may 


Ifa frustrated player is made t 
mentaland emotional imbalance o 
ingly lead him to commit blunders 
not, however, have shown any conscious negligence to that 
end but will generally own a deliberate inaction on his part 
as a face-saving device and projection of his inability due to 
emotional conditions over which he has no control. As may 
be well understood by all sportsmen, every فو‎ or 
immature player on entering the games arena, as we = 
every man who. enters life, will almost invariably show the 
best in him in that field of action. He cannot and will not 
brook any insult on the score of his inefficiency. He may not 
prove equal to the task. That is a different matter. 
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Promises of monetary rewards, good tea and photographs 
are often made to students as incentives of fare better to win 
the trophies. Such fake promises. not only minimise the real 
value of games but also lower them in their eyes. Games turn 
into nothing but paid labour and the participants play the role 
of wage-earners. Besides, the very consciousness of the promised 
additional rewards makes them self-conscious during the play 
resulting in distraction and the dissipation of energy during 
the unconscious process of self-criticism, This seriously 


interferes with the charm and efficiency of the game and the 
prospects of their success, 


The boys do deserve a good tea after a strenuous match as 
a matter of course, but not asa bribe which the prepromise 
reduces it to be. A photograph too displaying the trophy won 
is also worthwhile having for record, for posterity and for ready 
reference for the satiation ofthe thirst for positive achieve- 
ment by the competitors in their future life outside school. 


It is really the spirit and method of approach which matters 
more than anything else im the educative process as in other 
matters. For, similar words in different contexts with vary- 
ing stress and antonation may produce entirely different and 
even opposite meanings and excite different responses to the 


same stimuli under different circumstances. The analogy 
holds good here too. 


Boys are generally amenable to reason and react favour- 
ably to fair play and justice unless they are hardened other- 
wise and deserve a separate treatment. Let me quote a fresh 


personal instance to Support this view and to conclude my 
theme. 


On Pt, Nehru's private visitor à year or so ago, a regatta 
was held at Gagribal, Srinagar, The Government Education 
Department was generous enough to give a rupee to each boater 
at the end of a rehearsal for refreshments, The participants 
were asked to assemble in Nehru Park. Soon, however, when 
Some of the boats had left, instructions were issued to assem- 
ble in the Gagribal Park ag Nehru Park was found to be under 
decoration for the next day’s final show. Manv boys includ-: 
ing our own were late in arriving there; ^ Refreshment monéy: 
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was distributed. there on the basis of the participants present. 
Twenty-six boaters of our two crews were given about fifteen 
rupees or so, as ten or eleven boys were late in arriving 
there. I had to join a meeting soon after and I requested a 
colleague of mine on duty to collect the money from the 
right quarter and distribute i$ equally amongst all the members 
of both the crews, This was necessary because all the late- 
comers were not at fault as it was we who had asked them to 
go to Nehru Park after keeping the boats in the boat-shed. 
Soon they had to get back the boat to cross over to the other 
side to Gagribal Park. Hence their late arrival. 


There arose adispute. Should the money be given to the 
B.Crew and one or two other A-Crew boys who were present in 
time and for whom the money was actually given, or should 
it be given to the A-crew of late-comers who had to compete 
in the final inter-school boat race ? 

The A-crew boys carried the day and secured a rupee each 
as a stimulant for the final competition which was yet to be 
held. The smaller B-crew boys were sorry to miss it but still 
hoped to get it. From where 2 Nobody knew. Both left for 
home. The situation was later left to me to handle. The 
action taken had to be disapproved and it was. The next day 
the senior boys came to my tenth classroom. 

“Well boys, you seem to have been aggressive yesterday 
You have deprived the B-crew of the money they had earned. 
Does such an action behave you ?1 know you were not at 
fault in coming late. That does not justify your oe 
Suppose you had been the B-crew and they the eine ; de 
money would have been earned by you. Would you ha 


parted with the money for them ? | 
Ican feel your pulse and say with certainty that you 


É c d adjustment 

It "npolv a matter of cooperation anc 8C] 
heissen te ewe of the same school. The best thing under 
the circumstances would have been to consider den mon 
given for refreshment as money earned by the shee d 
two boat crews. It was to be distributed equally among 
the members of two crews as I had already told you. 
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I am sure that you will now calculate the share of each one 
of the twenty-six members ofthe two crews and the amounts 
each one of you had taken in excess: The balance should be 
surrendered to me by tomorrow for distribution amongst the 
others who have so far been deprived of their due shares. 


The captain ofa ship in the ocean is the most important 
person there. He goes into his ship first to see that every- 
thing is allright for his crew. In case of disaster he should 
be the last to leave the ship in order to make sure that every- 
one of his crew has left it quite safely. | 


You may well remember the captain of one of the three 
most terrible warships of Germany, Grafspee, which was a. 
terror to allin the Second World War. His ship, which had 
literally unnerved the world, was torpedoed, shelled and sunk 
atlast in the Atlantie ocean near the American coast. He 
brought out and landeds everyone of his crew quite 
safely before he committed suicide or drowned himself before: 
6 captured because the idea of surrender was unbearable to 

im. 

In your case too the captain ought to be the first to. 

surrender the excess amount taken by him ina sportsmanlike 


spirit as it was he who should have been reasonable and made 
others reasonable too. 


Ihave told you enough. Now let us begin the lesson’’. 
This done we started to work on our lesson. 


And lo ! no sooner did the boys come to my classroom for 
lessons the next day than the Captain, Gulam Rasul Khanyart 
was the first to surrender his excess money. The others 
followed suit almost immediately and the sufferers got their 
due. In the final boat race and paddle past, the crews fared 


very well. The A-crew paddled a very close race with the 
winners. 
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9. SEMINAR ON EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The All-India Council for Secondary Education set up by 
the Ministry of Education, Government of India, organized a 
Seminar on Educational Administration in which educational 


administrators like Directors and their Deputies from the 


provinces and States of the Indian Union participated to 
der plans of 


hammer out ways and means of getting through wi 
educational expansion and bringing about a qualitative as well 
as quantitative improvement in the educational system. The 
Seminar was organised with a view to pooling together all the 
human as wellas the material resources to secur optimum: 
results within the budgeted amount set apart for education in 
the Second Five-Year Plan. 

Naturally it had to focus its attention primarily on 
problems of administration with reference to Secondary Educa- 
tion which has its impact on both University Education on the 
one end and the Elementary Education on the other, as pointe 
out by Dr. R. K. Bhan, the Secretary of the Council in his 
welcome address. Dr. Bhan exhorted all the educationalists 
to sit together and give serious thought to problems of 
curriculum, trained staff, equipment, accommodation, examina- 
tion, guidance, etc. and find out their solutions. He said that 
draft syllabi for these M. P. Schools had been prepared and 


sent to the States for guidance and that necessary measures 
he Bhopal Seminar to implement 


had been formulated in t 
reforms in examinations. The welcome address also drew 
attention to several administrative problems which are involved 
in the major changes that have been brought about 1n adjus- 
ting the present type of Inter Degree colleges to the 3-year 
pattern and the addition of one year to the High schools. 

hundreds of educators 


Correct lead was expected to be given to 
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at the Secondary school level who looked forward to the 


clarification of several tangled problems. 


It is gratifying to note that the A. I. C. for Secondary 
Education thus seems to try to co-ordinate the working of 


‘Secondary schools with the consultation of all the educational 


administrators of the country on an All-India level. Some 
such pattern was suggested in a series of my articles entitled, 
"The Educational Uptopia For the World Republic,’ published 
long ago in Education (May 1952) and Educational India 


-(Aug.-Sept., 52). It will not, I think, be out of place to quote 


here the relevant paragraph to invite the attention of the 
readers to some other ideas expressed in the said article which 
may or may not deserve ecnsideration, The paragraph stands 


-as follows :— 


The “Supreme Parliament (of Educational Administrators) 
will be vested with the supreme powers of an over-all control. 
They will also frame educational policies on broad educational 
principles in conformity with the republican ideals. They will 
consult the various regional heads and frame rules and regula- 
tions suited to the individual provinces. ” 


While inaugurating the Seminar, Mr. K. G. Saiyidain said 
that the problem of devising administrative techniques and 
procedures which will smoothen our practical difficulties and 


enable us to implement our educational schemes quiekly and 


efficiently is really a serious problem and should receive 
serious attention it deserves. He rightly stressed the fact 
that administrators should not let themselves be lost in and 
carried away by narrow rules and blind routine, or be caught 
in the toils of a slow-grinding office machine but should try to 
find out in administrative work also a professional and 
psychological challenge of great urgency. He said that neither 
ideas, nor men, nor machines can work without proper and 


. adequate organisation and it is the business of administration 


to establish a carefully thought-out set-up in which men will 
be able to assess and apply ideas, and the restrictions that 
stand in the way will be removed. “Administration,” he 


Said, “is not an end in itself, but a means to an end,’’ which, 


according to him, does not allow emphasis to be shifted from 
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actual field work and projects which are the essence ofthe 


educational processes, by maintaining a self-perpetuating 
machinery which is more concerned with trying to obviate 
the possibility of any mistakes being made than with getting 
on courageously with the job or work to be done, taking the 
possibility of some unavoidable mistakes in the stride. 


While deprecating the attitude of shirking at taking deci- 
sions, with the dubious satisfaction that ‘‘though no work has 
been done, no mistakes have been committed either !’’, he main- 
tained that Indian Administrators like others should give up 
exerting a negative influence on educational work and should 
exert in every educational sphere a powerful influence by con- 
sidering and encouraging and even guiding experimental work 


- with new materials and methods. 


He suggested that our first business is to try to 
“humanise” the administration as the present bureaucratic 
one is peculiarly inappropriate in the educational field where 
primarily human and ideological problems are tackled. He 
said that the members of the Seminar had to re-think and 
re-plan the administrative procedure and bring about radical 
changes in their outlook as wellas techniques of work as they 
had to gear the administratiue machinery to the challenges 


implicit in a democratic welfare State. 

He granted the importance of ensuring discipline even of 
‘‘Prestige’’ to some extent, but it should be primarily a func- 
tion, not of status based on fear, but of personality based on: 
respect and understanding. He pointed out that headmasters 
and teachers are denied freedom and latitude in their work 

rage administrative officers, the sanctity of 
rules and regulations is more important than the doing 0 
creative work which may depart from the beaten track. 

He maintained that rules and regulations are necessary to 
Some extent and, in the case of persons who lack either compe- 
tence or integrity, they have to be enforced fairly and strictly 
in order to ensure minimum standards. But, here too, he 
said, the problem was not one of eejther-or" but of striking 
the golden mean between what Bartrand Russell has called 
“freedom’’? which matures the creative spirit, and ‘Organisa- 
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tion" which prevents waste—a golden mean, which, may I 
add, needs to be properly adjusted from place to place and 
from time to time. 


* As educational administrators", he said, ‘‘we must never 
forget that we are educationists and that it is our business to 
create conditions in which freedom to experiment with new 
ideas and techniques will be possible and the wings of the 
genius wil not be clipped by lack of sympathy or force of 
inertia. Rules and regulations are good for bad workers . . .”’ 


The next thing he dealt with was the control space, i.e., 
the maximum number of persons that each officer can control 
with desirable efficiency and competence. It was desirable to 
evoke the qualities of leadership in them and for this purpose 
care has to be taken that they are not given too many schools 
or teachers or districts to handle so that the quality of their 
personal influence may not run the risk of being diluted into 
insipidity. The range of personal difference must be taken 
into accent and the supervisory staff should not be unduly 
stinted. 


The Seminar had also to find a panacea for the headache 
in administration which lies in the relationship between 
Edueation and Finance. not merely in the sense of adequate 
funds not being available for educational programmes but also 
in the way financial rules, regulations and safeguards have 
been formulated, making approved funds difficult to get and 
often resulting in lapses and surrender of funds. 


l He quoted Dean Fawlkes as having stated that Educa- 
tional administration involved three major aspects—(a) the 


formulation of policies, (b) their execution and (c) the apprai- 
sal of the work done. 


(a) As regards the formulation of policies, he said that it 
was desirable to take time, to consider all aspects of the 
problem and give pride of place to creative ideas and experi- 
ence rather than to the ex-office status of persons involved. 

(b) The execution of policies determined natural consent, 
he maintained, should be judged by Speed and Efficiency. This 
is to ensure that decisions once made and policies accepted 
are actually carried out, in spite of bottlenecks and hurdles. 
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(c) The appraisal work done involved the development of 


sound techniques of appraisal which would identify whatever 


is good and promising in our field work so that it may be *'put 


across" widely and also whatever is weak or inefficient so that 


a 


it may be eliminated. 


One will readily agree with Mr. Saiyidain that the success 
of the Seminar in its objective will give to our educational 
system a dynamism and vitality which nothing else can. Such 
Seminars are sources of inspiration and one does learn so 


much, mentally as well as spiritually. 


—  — + 





10 NEW HIGHER SECONDARY 
PATTERN OF EDUCATION* 


À passing glimpse ofthe relevant historical background of 
the proposed pattern of Indian education will, I think, be of 
interest, so far as it stresses the long-felt need of the immediate 
implementation of the scheme all oyer India as is being done 
in many parts of the country including Kashmir. As early 
as 1882, the Hunter Commission made certain fundamental 
recommendations concerning the type of education to be 
given at the secondary stage. Anticipating what are at 
present recognised as diversified courses of instruction at 
the secondary stage, it envisaged the establishment of a new 
type of high school, in addition to the then existing one, 
wherein there were to be two avenues, one intending to lead 
to the entrance examination of the University and the other 
intending to fit the youths for commercial, vocational or non- 
literary pursuits, These recommendations went unheeded. 


Later in 1934, the Sapru Committee came to the couclusion 
that the unrest in U. P. was due to educated unemployment 
created by an unsound system of education which prepared 
the students, not for any avocations in life, but for exami- 
nations and degrees alone. 


The committee recommended that the real remedy was to 
provide diversified courses of study at the secondary stage 
by making it more practical and complete and closely related 
to the vocational requirements of different types of 
students. It recommended parallel courses, side by side with 
the general course leading to University, offering instruction 
in technical, commercial, industrial and other vocational 
subjects, thus abolishing the intermediate stage, adding one 


year to the secondary stage and extending the degree course 
to three years. 





* Educational Review, Dec. 1958 issue. 
Education, Jan. 1949 issue, 
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The Abbot-Wood. Report -of 1936-37 suggested a complete 
hierarchy of institutions imparting generaleducation. The 
present polytechnie institutions and the techuical, commercial 
or agricultural high schools conducting non-literary courses 
in some provinces are the results of these recommendations. 


In 1944, the Sargent Report recommended a six-year High 
School course from the age of eleven to seventeen years in two 
types of high schools, (a) academic (b) technical, 

This envisaged giving good all-round education and career 
preparation for the students leaving schools at later stages. 


Considering the wider question of the aim, objective and. 
purpose of Secondary Education, the Secondary Education 
Commission Report has recommended a new organisational: 
structure after four or five years of Primary or Junior Basic 
Education from 6 to 10 or 11 years of age. 


(a) A Middle, Junior Secondary or Senior Basic stage to 
cover a period of three years (11-14 years). 


(b) A Higher Secondary stage to cover a period of four 
years (14-17 years). 

The curricula at the three successive stages have to be so 
constructed that each stage leads to the next without any 
abrupt break, particular care being taken to ensure that the: 
education imparted in the first eight years is an integrated: 


and complete whole. 


For the transitional period till the complete change over- 
takes place and all the existing high schools of the present: 
type converted to higher secondary schools, the latter will 
provide an additional year's training and prepare students 
for the higher secondary stage. The existing four-year degree 
colleges will have one year's preparatory class for students 
coming from the present high schools before they are con- 
sidered fit for entry into the proposed three-year degree 
course. The other colleges such as medical college, etc., 
needing higher. academic attainment for admission, can 
likewise hold a year’s preparatory class for the purpose. 


The Commission puts forth its recommendations with a 
view to overcoming the bookishness, stereotyped nature and 
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lack of discipline in the existing system and developing the 
faculties of ccoperation, leadership, and initiative for 
thought and action, and above all, nurturing the whole per- 
sonality of the child by catering to the varying needs of 
students. 


In the light of the S. E.C. Report, the Kashmir Government 
too has decided to march ahead with the times to secure its 
plaee in the front rank of the Indian educational field, 


Accordingly it envisages admitting students to two types 
of courses from the year 1958, (a) the present Matriculation 
course of two years and (b) the new Higher Secondary course of 
three years, provided that admission to the Matriculation 
course shall cease from such date as the Syndicate may decide. 


The three-year higher secondary course will be subdivided 
into two parts, (1) a two-year course of the subjects leading 
to the school-leaving certifieate examination after two years, 
and (2) a one-year course of the elective group of subjects 
leading to the higher secondary school examination at the end 
of the third year. 


No candidate will be eligible to appear in the elective 


group, unless he has previously passed in the core subjects 
examination cited above, 


The scheme does not, however, seem to have taken cogni- 
zance of or made any provision for private candidates, Some 
such provision as has Leen provided for these candidates in Delhi 
is desirable for Kashmir too. 


HIGHER SECONDARY COURSE 


r 


| 


A. Core subjects (examination B. Elective group of sub- 
after two years). jects examination after the 
third year. 


A. Each candidate shall be required to offer the following 
core subjects and also any one of the elective groups : — 
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(1) English. (2) Urdu or Hindi or Punjabi. (3) Social 
Studies. (4) Mathematics or Domestic Arithmetic. (5) General 
Science ; and (6) any one of the following crafts :—(a) Hand- 
Spinning and weaving, (b) Basket making, (c) Gardening, 
(d) Wood-work, (e) Metal-work, ( f) Papiermachie, (g) Sewing 
and needle-work and embroidery (for girls only). 


It is clear that the candidates have no choice in core sub- 
jects except in Mathematics and crafts. 


B. ELECTIVE GROUPS 
; | | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Huma- Science Techni- Com- Agricul- Home 
nities : cal merce ture Science 


Grouy I. (Humanities): Every candidate has to offer 
any four of the following subjects :—(a) A classical language, 
(b) History, (c) Geography, (d) Economics, (e) Civics,. (f) 
Mathematics, (g) Home Science (for girls only), (A) Higher 
English, (i) Education, (j) Music (vocal or instrumental). 


Group II. (Science): Every candidate shall be required 
to offer any four subjects from the following :—(a) Physics, 
(6) Chemistry, (c) Biology, (d) Geography, (e) Mathematics, 
(f) Physiology and Hygiene, (g) Geology, (h) Higher English. 


Group III. (Technical): Every candidate shall be requir- 
ed to offer the following subjects :—(a) (i) Applied Mathema- 
tics, (?2) Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, (b) Physics 
and Chemistry, (c) any one of the following (i) Elements of 


Electric Engineering, (ii) Elements of Building Construction, 


(1:) Elements of Mechanical and Engineering, (iv) Elements 
of Radio Engineering. 


Group IV. (Commerce): Every candidate shall be requir- 
ed to offer the following subjects :—(a) Elements of Com- 
merce, (b) Elements of Economic and Commercial Geography, 
(c) Any two of the following :—(i) Book-keeping, (ii) Short. 
hand and Typewriting, (iit) Higher English. 


Group V. (Agriculture): Every candidate shall be requir- 
ed to offer the following subjects :—(a) Agricultural Biology 
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and Chemistry, (b) General Agriculture including soil manage- 
ment and crop culture, (c) Any two of the following sub- 
iects :— (i) Horticulture and Fruit growing, (ii) Sheepforming, 
(iii) Agricultural Economies, (iv) Higher English. 


Group VI. (Home Science for girls) : Every candidate 
shall be required to offer the following subjects :—(a) House- 
hold Management, Human Relations, Health, Home Nursing 
and First Aid, (b) Food, nutrition and cooking, (c) Textile, 
clothing and laundry, child development and mothercraft, 
(d) Any one of the following subjects :—(?) Music (vocal or 
instrumental), (ii) Drawing and Painting, (iii) Higher English, 
(iv) Physiology and Hygiene. 


From the proposed educational pattern it is clearly under- 
stood that in due course both the High and Higher Secondary 
examinations will be conducted by a Board of Secondary 
Education constituted by the State Education Department 
as is being done at present at Delhi, U. P. and other Indian 
States, and as is expected to be done throughout the sub- 
continent of India including the Punjab and Kashmir. 


Such an arrangement will leave the University free for its 
own work of teaching and conducting the degree and other 
higher examinations, thus enhancing the educational efficiency 
of its scholars. 


+ ——— س — 


11. SOME PROBLEMS OF HIGHER 
| SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Now that almost all the Indian Universities have conduc- 
ted the Annual Examinations of both the second and third 
year classes of the Higher Secondary Multilateral or Multi- 
purpose Schools, it is time to make an appraisal of the prob- 


lems that have arisen during the process. This is all the 


more necessary in order to reduce the transitional period not 
of the process of transformation of the High into Higher 
Secondary Schools nor of its administrative or other problems, 
as there should be no haste in such matters, but of the edu- 
cands who are involved. And, we cannot afford to be vague 
for long with generations upon generations of students. The 
need for the Higher .Secondary Schools of the multipurpose 
type has been felt since long from 1882 onwards in order to 
prepare the budding generations for, I may say, the compli- 
cated art of living as indicated in my article of May 1952 
earlier issues of Education and other leading journals. This 
was and is the demand of the times in modern education with 
a view to removing bookishness, overcoming stereotyped 
nature and lack of discipline of the age-old system and 
developing faculties of co-operation, leadership, initiative for 
thought and action, and above all for nurturing the whole 
personality of the child. 


Some of the problems which prove a stumbling block but 
can easily be overcome by a little imagination and proper 
adjustments in the proposed syllabi, holidays and what I may 
call long Dead Periods of idleness after Public Eaxaminations. 


Some of the handicaps of syllabi weigh more heavily on 
the Pre-University students while others harm the grasp 
of the Higher Secondary scholars in their third year onwards. 
There are other hurdles common to them both. 
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According to this pattern of Education, the Higher Secon- 
dary students have two types of courses to study. 


l. Core subjects and, what I may call, spade work in 
elective group of subjects for two years. An examination 
after two years of the core subjects leads to School leaving 
certificate. There is no examination of the spade work in the 
elective group. According to the syllabi of the spade work, 
the Higher Secondary students are expected to cover a little 
less or a little more than the present High School Matric 
Syllabus in Maths, Physics and Chemistry in addition to the 
core subjects. They are not to be examined in this part of 
the syllabus. This deprives the course ofits importance in 
the curriculum. The teaching staff and so also the students 
will naturally concentrate on the core subjects alone as it is 
these subjects which have to show their worth in the Univer- 
sity. This will lead to the deterioration of the scholars as 
they build a weaker foundation than their counter-parts in 
High Schools for the study of these subjects in higher classes. 
Some sort of a test in these spade work subjects, too, is necess- 
ary to improve matters. 


2. The specialised courses of the elective group leading 


to the Higher Secondary School examination after the third 
year. This group forms common hurdles with the Pre-Uni- 
versity class. Both of them are confronted with the problem 
of having to complete more than 80% of the former Inter- 
mediate course of two years only in less than a year. This 
weighs rather too heavily on the general mass of students with 
the result that the pass percentage of the University results 
falls beiow the normal as it must under the cireumstances, not 
only in this class but also in the higher ones too because of 
this and of the shaky foundation of the early stages. 

The standards, instead of going up, fall thus. There 
should certainly be a judicious adjustment of syllabi in the 


different classes in general and of these subjects in particular ' 


with appropriate checks at different stages. 


Whereas the Higher Secondary students are at an advan- 
tage, in so far as they carry on their studies even after their 
School leaving certificate examination in their own schools 
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without any break or having to wait for the results, their 
counter-parts in the High Schools lose more than two full 
months before entry to the Colleges after their Matric Exami- 
nation. A similar provision is certainly called for as most 
desirable for the High School students too in their own 
schools if we want to improve their efficiency. Most of the 
Professional Colleges require Higher standard of attainment 
for admission than that obtaining in Higher Secondary Schools. 
Naturally the students will have either to pass a higher acade- 
mie examination before seeking admission in those Colleges 
or select such other colleges as have added one year's profes- 
sional study to their normal courses of training. 


A major portion of our academic career is wasted in holi- 
days and what may easily be called, Long Slump or Dead 
Periods after University Examinations as pointed out before. 
Masses of students lack proper guidance, some may be mis- 
guided while only a few are benefited, if at all, in a congenial 
type of environment at home. 


Would it not be possible to use these Dead Periods of a 
student's academic career in useful channels, for Pre-Profes- 
sional or higher academic study in their own schools and 
colleges as the case may be, or for social and national work 
of some kind say, for general economio or geographic surveys 
or social uplift work of any kind calling for immediate 
relief ? 





12. EDUCATING THE DESTITUTE* 


Principal B. S. Mathur has rightly quoted Pt. Nehru as 
having said, “The approach to education should not be too 
rigid and should allow free play for experiment and the de- 
velopment of the individual and the society we aim at", and 
Rabindranath Tagore as having remarked, ‘‘A teacher can 
never truly teach unless he is still learning himself. A lamp 
ean never light another lamp unless it continues to burn its 
own flame. The teacher who has come to the end of his 
subject, who has no living traffic with his knowledge but 
merely repeats his lessons to his boys, can only load their 
minds ; he cannot quicken them." 


By edueation should not be meant mere literacy or skill in 
the three R’s and the conseqvent storage of factual knowledge 
which will rust unbarnished in one's own brain but not shine 
in use ; nor should if mean abnormal physical growth to 
empower the brute in man. Much less should it mean too 


much of showy morality coupled with the so-called spirituality 


and the undesirable production of recluses in society, 


Education should be a happy combination of all the three, 
practical knowledge, physical culture, and morality in keeping 
with the all-round development of the Individual as well as 
the Society that is or that we want it to be, 


The individual should be nourished for the society and the 
society suitably developed to fit in the individual. 


The maintenance of this happy balance is of utmost urgency 
and need ; otherwise the vertible ship of the Nation is in the 
grave danger of capsizing and sinking if its inmates—be they 
the holiday makers in its yachts enjoying pleasant sailing in 
sunny weather or be they hardy travellers to the very ends 
of human destiny over the ruffled waters of the mighty oceans 


—muddle up in the storms that are destined to blow during 
COT LIP ا رج و‎ [qué qut ep a I E T e EM یت‎ 


* Educational Bulletin, June-July, 1952 issue. 
Educational India, Jan. 1953 issue. 
Education, Jan. 1953 issue. 
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their voyage, gather up their belonginğs and create chaos or 
disturb the much-needed balance by assembling at the same 
place on the same side or end of the ship. 


The captain of the ship and the crew of sailors working 
under him should be quick to the inclemencies of weather, 
ready to face the storms and fit to steer the ship clear to the 
shore. 


Whereas the sailors of our ship should always be agile, 
alert and ever prepared to face the storms wherever, nowever 
and whenever they come, they should not waste their energy 
in waiting till opportunity presents itself to them ; they 
should ever be on the move like ‘Ulysis’ to the far-off seas 
and far-off Jands to learn more and more and be prepared to 
meet fearful odds than to rust unbarnished even for a 
moment's interval. 


For, otherwise, the capturing songs of the bewitching 
‘Sirens’ will lure them on to destruction and death on the 
unknown island, 


To train the necessary personnel for this, therefore, is no 
mean a jeb. Hence the necessity of the teachers ever being 
learners themselves to keep their lamps burning if they mean 
to kindle new ones with new light and new learning. To 
broaden their vision it is advisable for them to be touch with 
new experiments of any type conducted anywhere and every- 
where. 


Just as there is much wastage of electricity from the 
trunk line on account of leakage at loose connections in 
individual electric installations, there was much wastage of 
useful energy from the trunk line of human society in Kashmir 
—] mean the destitute widows who had suffered unnoticed, 
anguished without arousing active sympa.hy from any quarter 
whatsoever and perished unsung by the hundreds so far. 


And, as the scope of education is far wider than we under- 
stand it to be at present or at least as we see it conducted 
everywhere, I propose to give the history, the methods used 
and the objectives in a nutshell of a very important experiment 
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in the education of the Society devastated women conducted 
by the S.S.D. Vidhwa Rakshini Sabha from the year 2002 
(1945) as against the education and development of the war-. 
devastated areas conducted by the United Nations Organisa- 
tion which has completed its work as those war victims to 
whose rescue they went were already for more educated, 
resourceful and rich than even the so-called middle classes in 
the enlightened parts of India. The former experiment is far 
more important than the latter one in so far as it deals with 
the human rubble, in the literal sense of the term, as against: 
the library rubble of Germany which the U.N. reorganised 
for those people there. The victims in the former case were 
human beings who starved, wailed and woed helplessly indoors 
as they would not come out to stretch their hands for alms, 
belong as they did to the much-respected and the so-called 
educated (their males only who were dead were educated) 
though poor Brahmin class of Kashmir, 


This was a redeeming feature of the whole experiment. 
For, there was much fertile ground to sow the seeds of proper 
education in and make the educands self-reliant, self-respecting 
creative individuals who would not hesitate to work for their 


own livelihood and thus help themselves to be the useful 
members of society at large. 


And this should be the priority aim of all sound liberal 
education. 


From its very inception, the V. R. Sabha has been making 
strenvous efforts to provide work to these widows with which 
they have been and are being enabled to earn their individual 
living honourably and cease subsisting as beneficiaries of any 
charitable institution or Sabba so far as is possible on the 
merits of each individual case besides giving them literacy to 
complete their education. For all this the Sabha and all its 


zealous workers must needs be congratulated and encouraged 
from every quarter. | 


HISTORY IN A NUTSHELL 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there : 
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There is no fireside, howsoe'r tended, - 
But has one vacant chair : 
Sometime or the other. 


This is how the most honest, sober-minded first secretary 
ofthe Sabha, Prof. S. L. Sadhu has begun its first report 
issued under the signature of its founder president, Pt. T. C. 
Raina an equally honest, silent worker and a pensioner who 
. does not spare any pains to go from place to place to raise 
funds, collect the necessary paraphernalia for work and to invite 
suggestions for improving the lot of those poor widows through 
proper education. It will not be out of place to add here that. 
the Sabha which began its social uplift work with the Hindu 
Destitutes at first soon became all-embracing, as such 
humanitarian work is destined to become, and now it caters 
to the needs of all irrespective of caste, creed or colour though 
still restricting its scope to the weaker sex—the females alone. 


I think it would be advisable to qoute at least the first 
two paragraphs of the said report here to give a vivid picture 
of how the experiment began to be conducted. They read :— 


The Journey of a hundred miles begins with One step. 


On a Sunday last summer, a kindly gentleman [Late Pt. 
Bhagwan Das of the world famous C.M.S. Central (Mission) 
Bisce School, Fateh Kadal, Srinagar, Kashmir] concerned at 
the miserable condition of a Vidhwa and her daughter of 
marriageable age, living in his neighbourhood in a house by 
courtesy, informed a few friends at Sathu that the Vidhwa 
mother was sorely bedridden. She helplessly lacked the 
medicine ‘and the wherewithall to purchase it, and the 
unmarried daughter, constrained by custom not to step 
outdoors, had been weeping in a pitiable state. “They were 
without money, food or sympathy from anybody. They were 
actually starving to death”, came the information. Their 
additional misfortune was their family name to maintain 
which they could not stretch out their hand for help from 
anybody. This tragic story was found, on inquiry to be too 
true. This very day these gentlemen subscribed among 
themselves Rs. 9/- and sent the amount to the Vidhwa with 
the assurance that she would get monthly help in future. . 
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The promise had to be, kept and it was. 


Sometimes later these gentlemen met to think of some per- 
manent arrangement for aid to this Vidhwa, “How many 
similar or even whose cases are in our society which cry for 
help," said one. “They say, many brains in our society, 
sympathetic to the cause, are already at work for something 
substantial to eure this evil", said another. “But big schemes 
take time to mature and to take material shape,™ said the 
third. “Will such Vidhwas be left to their fate to starve till 
these schemes materialise ?’’ was the common question in the 
small meeting, An emphatic “No” was the unanimous 


‘decision, 


The initial decision of confining the nucleus of 25 subscriber 
members to Sathu to help 3 widows to begin with was soon 
revoked to extend it to the whole city of Srinagar where deep 
sympathy for the cause was likewise dormant in many a kind 
heart but Jacked proper organization, By the: active co- 
ordination of this potential sympathy the. helpless . widows 
have been, are being and will continue being given first aid 
till the aforementioned airy schemes materialise to enable 
them to get two square meals a day, as the Sabha puts 
it and 


“As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 


The members of the Sabha paid from Re. | /- and Rs. 2/- 
upto Rs. 10/- p.m. though the two former categories formed 
the majority and a few paid only annas eight p.m. 


Subscriptions and donations poured in from many other 
quarters also which necessitated the employment of two or 
three collectors and the opening of an account in the J & K 
Bank Ltd. Those who centribute towards the Fund do so not 
by way of almsgiving but by way of the fulfilment of a moral 
responsibility, rather a solemn liability towards those whom 
the laws of the society have disabled for the time being at 
least. (It is gratifying to note that the ‘Gandhi Memorial 
Trust? and similar other trusts have cropped up now 
throughout the length and breadth of India for the uplift of 
the poor, downtrodden and. literate classes of people-includ- 
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ing such widows throughout India). ‘And it is this spirit of 
the 400 and odd member subscribers together with about 125 


‘donors alike which has not really distressed the Subha for 


want of funds though they admit they have not organized this 
essential work on the basis desired. (The activities of the 
Sabha have now increased its inception ) 


The number of such widows as are connected with the 


Sabha stands at 130 at present though it rose to 140 som 
times. 


Substantial help to orphans and destitutes has also been 
taken up and some of them have been given books and college 
admission and University examination fees from time to time. 
The number of such orphans and destitutes stands at 7 at 
present. 


. Branches were opened in Anantnag, Baramulla and Sopore 
but they are not working with the same vigour as they did in 


the past due to the disturbances in 1947 and its repercussion 
afterwards. 


With a view to making the widows self-supporting, self- 
reliant, and self-respecting the Sabha has taken the following 
steps, besides holding literacy classes for them :— 


(a) Nursing and Midwifery. Apart from benefiting the 
trainees both morally and materially three capable widows 
were subsidised by the Sabha @ Rs. 25/- to Rs. 30/- p.m. for 
training in nursing and midwifery in the Kashmir National 
Hospital and for which L. Manghat Ram Kuthiala earmarked 
Rs. 60/- p.m. as his special donation for the set purpose and 
the Sabha paid Rs. 15/- to Rs. 30/-p.m. Later the Sabha 
invited applications for the same training for two other 
capable ladies. 


(b) Tailoring. Having secured a few sewing-machines and 
other necessary accessories the Sabha, in it office at Chinikral 
Mohalla, arranged a tailoring class with a view to training 
these women folk in the art and craft of tailoring and to 
engage them in runniag similar classes in different localities 
or in setting themselves independently. In the latter case the 
Sabha provided them with sufficient work and helped with 
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additional grants-in-aid, (This class is well-establishing itself 
as a popular income-earning training Centre now). 


0002 9 


(c) Carding and Spinning Pashm. As it was not possible 
| for many widows to leave their homes daily on account of | 
their old age or other circumstances, the Sabha engaged them 
in carding and spinning Pashm for the manufacture of the 
famous shawls of Kashmir and paid them the highest possible 
wages according to their individual outturn. Here is a chance 
for competition for such ladies to put in a little more labour in 
order to earn more and more. 


The Pashm donated to the Sabha through the good offices 
of sympathetic persons like Pt. Shamboo Nath Broker and 
others is distributed among these widows (about 40 of them 
in the beginning) and the finished products purchased at high 
rates according to quality. The net earning of these workers, 
therefore, depend on the quality as well as the quantity they 
are able to produce. (Such a welcome step teaches honesty 
and self-reliance and shows a way to greater production to 
improve the economic condition of India as earnestly desired 
by all including the Prime Minister, Pt. Nehru.) 


(d) Knitting and Willow works. Likewise these ladies are 
taught the art and craft of knitting, and willow works. As a 
result of this they knit nice little jerseys, winter socks and the 
like. And baskets, . and willow work boxes too are made for 
sale or to order. 


. Gabbha Making and Dying. The Sabha has now excelled 
in this famous art of Kashmir which has proved to be a very 
profitable cottage industry in its own way and the Sabbha has 


rented a stall of its own in the Kashmir Government, Srinagar 
exhibition. $ 


—- — —————— 
————————————————— مہ کے 
* 


The reins of the Sabha have now passed on to an equally 
enthusiastic and experienced social worker, Shri J. N. Safaya 
since the sad demise of its founder president, Pt. Tara Chand. 
The students-cum-workers are quite happy as before, as they 
should be, with the present management. No wonder that 
the Sabha should have had the honour of being visited by 
social workers of the highest order in India like Shm. 


! 
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Rameshwari Nehru, Shm. Yur Rani of Kashmir, Shm. Indra 
Gandhi, Shm. Durga Bhai Deshmukh and others.] 


Thus is the individuality of these god-forgotten, down 
trodden women honourably developed and their personality 


respected for their own good and for the good of the society at 
large. 


Inspection of accounts. The accounts of the Sabha can be 
checked by anyone at any time by previous appointment on 
payment of a nominal fee of Rs, 2/- by its own members and 
Rs. 15/- by others to avoid unnecessary inconvenience, All 
disbursements are made on an acquittance roll and all subscrip- 
tions as well as donations deposited and withdrawn from the 
bank for necessary expenditure. The highest lumpsum dona. 
tions (thrice so far) have come from justice S. K. Dhar Sahib 
and amount to Rs. 5,500/.. 


And, as it is anew experiment of some standing for the 
welfare of national education anybody would recommend its 
introduction or give it a trial in many other nooks and 
corners of India, with local adjustments where lacs of poor 
Indians suffer in a like manner. Many others would spontan- 
eously appeal for sending in donations, sewing machines, 
knitting needles, wool and other necessary implements accord- 
ing tothe needs of those particular localities throughout the 


Subcontinent of India. Thanks to the Gandhi Memorial and 


other Truths, the earnest desire and need of the people as 
expressed through this article is now being gradually realised 
throughout the world. | 


13. MORNING AND EVENING 
SONGS OF BIRDS * 


In any system of Progressive education contact with nature 
and first hand observations are of supreme importance. Henee 


description of one such observation as follows will be worth 


while giving in the book. 


The 15th May evening and the following morning, i.e., 16th 
May morning was fixed for the observation of the evening 
and morning songs of birds respectively by the Naturalists 
and World Watchers all over the globe. We also arranged to 
record this bird song under the leadership and guidanco of 
Mr. S. C. Kaul, World Watcher. at Pukribal on the lakeside. 


Pukribalis a nice sanctuary for birds as it borders on the 
lakeside reed thickets and plantations on the one side and 
vast expanses oflawny, flowery, almond and other orchards 
which gradually rise and rise into natural plateaus that shoot 
up and ultimately form the grand Hari Parbat hillock in the 


distance. Both types of birds, the water and land birds are, 
therefore, numerous over here. 


The changes from one of the two extremes, of the night's 
deep sleep to the day's state of wakefulness, would have been 
too sudden and perhaps fatal for our health had there not been 
an interim transitional period of semi-sleeping and semi-wake- 
ful state between them. This gradual transformation from 


one State into another is recreated by the intervening sweet 
melodies of these denizens of the air. 


Their early morning sweet notes touch our sleeping cords 
and gently vibrate them in tune with Nature which quite 
mysteriously draws them out of deep slumbers to join the 
morning symphony of birds and partake of their orchestra. 


The morning song is usually initiated by the romantically 
attractive, simple, one-note, one-bird, one-song of the Golden 


) 
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*Education, Sept. 1948 issue, 
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Oriole: (local name : *Poshi-Nol' at 4-15 a.m., which becomes 
quite catching asthe ‘thrush’ the ‘cuckoo’, the ‘ring-dove’, 
the ‘paradise fly-catcher’, the ‘water pheasant’, the ‘bulbul’, 
the ‘warbler’, the ‘hoopoe’, and others join in and rise to the 
most pleasant, though complex, multi-note-multi-bird-multi- 
song early morning dance of Nature in all its nakedness. Even 
the Kashmiri poets have sung songs which corroborate 
with our observations and show ‘golden oriole’ as the initiator 
of this morning orchestra of birds. 


et TT ۹٢۲ a‏ ج5 

Gat Al TAA HT AA | 

“Tt is early morning, O thou Golden-Oriole, 
Enchant and soothe us with thy sweet melodies.’’ 


This is really an exhilarating experience which will certainly 
interest and even bewitch both the religious and the irreligi- 
ous, the sober or shrewd and the humorous alike. To the 
former, if they practise their prayers and carry on their 
chantings in the open at such places, it will give real bliss and 
bring them nearer their goal, and to the latter it will bring 
happiness and remove the heaviness of their heart. 

Quite unusually this year, however, the morning song was 
begun, by the ‘ring-dove’ with the crowing of the ‘cock’ at 

-5 a.m. 


5٦٦ آچج‎ AT, Wes FAT, 
fma WT ara, جج‎ AY UIS, 
پچ‎ TART AH fag 7 TTT, 
AAT pax BI A ر55‎ 
JI Wes «ISS[X WI TUT, 
fax Al ara, farx AY 3 | 


“It is early morning, open your eyes. 

Do not remain sleeping, do not remain sleeping. 

The bright Sun of your soul is sparkling. 

This is right time to realise the all-pervading 
Nature of God, 
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Saison n Open the small windows (eyes or five sense&), of 
| | your, body. 
Do not remain sleeping, do not remain sleeping.” 

3-5 a.m. Ring-dove declares the morning orchestra open, 
and she is followed by the ‘Crowing of the Cock? and the 
croaking of the frog. í 

3.30 a.m. Ring-dove again with frog's croaking and cock's 
crowing. y 

4a.m. Thereed warbler (Kurcuch—local name.) pours in 
its music. m 

4-25 a.m. The golden oriole (Poshi-Nol) begins, the paradise 
fly-catcher (Fumba-Seer) joins and they continue the song. 

Needless to point out that the golden oriole’s note is a 
sweet rejuvenating call sta TI which serves as a clarion 
call for the meditators and Naturalists alike to join in and 
enjoy Shree Krishna’s merry dance in the refreshing, embalm- 
ing morning air. 

4-36 a.m. The Indian Mina’s chirping intermingles with 


the music. 
4-97 a.m. The thrush (Koustur—local name) is awakened 


at a distance. 

4-38 a.m. The golden oriole, the paradise fly-catcher and 
the thrush sing together. 

4-40 a.m. The thrush stops. 

4-42 a.m, Many thrushes are attracted to join the sym- 
phony, the thrush calls its mate. | 

4-42-43 a.m. Prolonged calls of the thrush to his mate. 

4-43 a.m. Many thrushes join the calls on different sides. 

4-46 a.m, The thrush calls become intensified and louder. 

4.47 a.m. The cuckoo (Zaeb cook —local name) intervenes 
and continues without à break for about 3 minutes after which 
she takes breathing time for about half a minute. 

4-48 a.m. Golden oriole stops and the thrush calls. 

' 4-49 a,m, Golden oriole again with thrushes and para 


fly-eatcher. - 
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| 4-50a.m. Cuckoo again with golden oriole: and. thrushes ; 


the paradise fly-catcher stops. 


4-51 a.m. Cuckoo, golden oriole, the thrushes call to its 
mate become sharper and shriller. 


4-57 a.m, The golden oriole, the thrush, the ring-dove and 
cuckoo. | 


The paradise fly-catcher stops. 


4.58 a.m. Bulbul awakened to join, the cuckoo continues 
non-stop for two minutes with a momentary interval. 


5-0 a.m. The cuckoo stops. 
5-1 a.m. Golden oriole and thrush. 


5-4a.m. The sparrows (Tser—loca] name) awakened to 
join the thrush and golden oriole, 


9-6 a.m. More bulbuls join, 


9-12 a.m. Starling (Tseri Haangur — local name) joins the 


golden oriole, the thrush, the sparrow and the minas continue 
on. 


9-16 a.m. The jack daw (local name) initiates the dance 
by flying hither and thither. The golden orioles, the cuckoos, 
the ring-doves, and the thrushes sing in will swing to keep the 
jack daw busy in her dance. The ring-doves pour in music 
from different sides. 


9-18 a.m. Golden oriole, thrush, minas, ring-doves, 
bulbuls. ۱ . 


9-2] a.m. The house crows (Kaw—lo cal name) minas and 
sparrows fly about here and there. ' | 


5-22 a.m. The paradise fly-catcher comes and flies though 
it has stopped ainging long ago. 


5-25 a.m. Golden oriole, thrush and ring.doves distant 
call. | 


5-28 a.m.  King-fisher (Kula Teunch— local name.) a pair 
ofthem fly together giving asong. The Kite (Ghant— local 
name) gives a note while flying. Cuckoo and reed warbler 
again. 


5-29 a.m. Ring-doves fly giving a song. The golden oriole 
and the thrushes stop. i 

6-31a.m. The cock crows. The reed warbler, 

5-38 a.m. The water pheasant (Gound Kaw— local name) 
sings distant. 

5-39 a.m. The hoopoe (satut) comes out. 


5-40a.m The male and female paradise fly-catcher(Fumba 
Seer, and Runga Bulbul) go out together. 


5.44 a.m. Reed warbler. 
5-55 am. Shrike (Haara Watedge). 


6-4a.m. The cuckoo sings again after a long interval with 
the reed warbler and the kingfisher. 


6-5 a.m. Hoopoe and water pheasant. 
6-10 a.m. The Sun rises in the East and the sky is clear. 


THE EVENING BIRD SONG 


Not only do these birds wake us up in the morning by 
their sweet melodious songs, but they also enthuse us and 
relieve us of the day's strenuous labour and anxieties by 
gently soothing our nerves with sweetness of music that is 
eternal. 


The following is the sequence and detail of the evening 
song (after sunset) of birds :— 


7-10 a.m. Golden oriole, ring-dove and bulbul volunteer 
to give their songs. 


7-15 p.m. ring-dove and sparrow. 

7-18 p.m. ring-dove and sparrows continue. 
7-19 p.m.  Bulbuls and ring-doves stop. 
7-20 p.m. The blue kingfisher whistles. . 
7-21 p.m. Moor hen (Taech). 

7-29 p.m. Moor hen and ring-dove. 

7-35 p.m. Two ring-doves. 

7-39 p m. Thrush and moor hen. 
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7-41 p.m. The paradise fly-catcher and ring-dove. 

| 7-43 p.m. Moor hen paradise fly-catcher and ring-dove 
(kukil). 

| 7-48 p.m. The thrush calls its mate, ring-dove. 

| 7-49 p m. Cuckoo, 

| 8 p.m. Loud calls of Moor hen. 

5-10 p.m. all quiet, 

8-11 p.m. Moor hen declares the evening orchestra closed. 
The half moon shines brightly in the sky. 





14. SHALAMAR—MINIATURE 
SHANTINIKETAN OF KASHMIR* 


The famous Sbalamar Gardens of Kashmir have been 
nurturing a peculiar type of high school in the neighbourhood 
for the last so many years. There may be nothing new in the 
school in the technical sense ofthe term, yet the spirit of 
marching with the times and harnessing the forces of Nature 
towards educating the future citizens permeates the whole 
atmosphere. 


Cool breezes, blowing over the Shalamar fountains and 
filtered through its beautiful lawns and exuberant flower-beds, 
do not fail to pass on their fragrance to the school, which as 
has been erected on one side of the Pratap Model Farm in open 
fields, 


On entering the school premises and seeing the school at 
work in the open fields—for the class-rooms themselves are as 
open as they could be~one gets the irresistible imperession 


that one is witnessing Poet Tagore's Shantiniketan in miniature - 


at work in Kashmir. 


The school which started working in tents six or seven 
years ago (from the year 2008) has erected a simple, one- 
storeyed, eight.roomed building with Government as well as 


publie aid in the best aesthetic surroundings of the pecuharly 
terraced Kashmir paddy fields, 


Besides, other one-storeyed, simple, rural structures have 
been built to accommodate drawing and agricultural classes, 
and a separate headmaster’s room with active public help and 
at no charge to the Government. These rooms have a special 
charm of rural atmosphere, are simple and yet artistically 
decorated with the cheapest Kashmir grass-mat ceilings which 


are by no means inferior in this respect to the famous inter- 
woven ceilings representing Kashmir art. 


* Educational Review, Juno 1958 issue. 
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The school has built a nice little poultry farm of its own 
and includes agriculture, rural economics and rural industries 
in its programme of teaching along with other academic 
subjects. 


There is also a nursery of plants, crops and horticulture in 
the school, and the boys are made to maintain records of the 
growth of plant life at different stages. How I wish the school 
authorities to introduce bee-keeping and honey-making in the 
school! The school surroundings are best suited for the 


purpose, and the project is-a welcome one for rural life. 
ed itself on democratic lines and 


The school has organis 
ugh the different 


trains up its students for the purpose thro 
student bodies as desired nowadays. A parental conference 
also seems to have been held in the school premises. This is 
a healthy sign for developing the good tone of a school in 


mordern times. 


This is not all, The school shows good University results, 
in spite of the difficulties which a rural high school has to 
face in India. Besides, the school has produced four Bulletins 
so far. One of these is & joint enterprise of the boys and 
teachers, an activity undertaken by very few schools in 
Kashmir. 

One hundred and fifty boys of the school took part in the 
five-day camp at Phalgam last year. 

The school has rightly had the honour of visits by promi- 
nent Indian and other visitors like Shri K. M. Munshi, Sri 
K. G. Saiydain, Sri Maulana, A. K. Azad, Her Highness the 
Maharani of Indore, members of the Secondary Education 
Commission and others. 


Slowly and steadily, the Shalamar M. P. High School is 
thus establishing its place successfully in the Kashmir educa- 
tional field under the able guidance of its enlightened head- 
master, Sri J. N. Raina, whose work has been further facilita- 
ted by the indefatiguable efforts and the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of a band of zealous workers. 
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The Hon'ble Education Minister, the Director of Educa- 


tion, the Inspector of Schools and the whole Education Dept. 


must needs be congratulated not only on the establishment and 
nurturing of such a progressive institution in the State, but 
also on enhancing the prestige and honour of the teaching 
profession by giving them due representation in the running 
of such important items like the Government Exhibition, 
Flood Relief, the Independence Day celebrations and so on. 
It is gratifying to note that the teachers concerned prove true 
to their salt and show themselves worthy of the task. 


س جثججسصوہ —— 
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15. SEMINAR ON EXTENSION SERVICES 


IN TRAINING COLLEGES 
(Tune 23—July 5, 1955) 


(The writer had the oczasion to attend the seminar 
throughout from the first to the last day every morning.) 


So far the teacher-tools of our school-machines have been 
manufactured in the ill-equipped though registred workshops. 
of the training college companies, Their main concern all 
along has been profit-making by rudimentary polishing of the 
trainee raw-materials and marketing them as bonded business 
commodities with fixed-price labels of University degrees. 
They did not see nor had the means to see how far their goods. 
suited their consumers and whether the latter got good returns: 
for the prices they paid or not. Whenever any complaints to 
the effect that the theoretical training and the methods and 
techniques picked up by the trainees in these training colleges 
Were inapplicable in schools and not suited to the trying 
conditions prevailing therein have been made, they have been 
quick enough to retort that the school authorities fail to 
provide suitable conditions where good methods could be 
applied successfully. In an uncongenial atmosphere even 
the old veterans are seriously handicapped not to speak of 
the newly-trained ones whose efficiency is undermined by the 
downward pull of the environment which chills their 
enthusiasm and kills their initiative and urge to work. This 
results in ultimate indifference and frustration on their part. 


“Tt is no use apportioning blame.” as rightly remarked 
by Shri K. G. Saiydain at the Srinagar seminar on the 
Extension Services which began, in consonance with the 
modus operandi, with his inaugural address followed by a. 
planning session at the seminar site, Chinar Bagh. 

Thanks to the Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
the Ford Foundation and the T.C.M., this formidable 
stumbling: block in the way of progress is being attacked and. 
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this sad state of affairs is going to change or at least a sincere 
attempt is being made to change it—by organising ‘Extension 
Services in the training colleges’. 


What these Extension Services aim at may be clear from 
the following few points selected from Shri Saiydain’s inaugu- 
ra] address and what they are will be explained later on :— 


The development of the Extension Service in training 
colleges would serve a two-fold purpose of (a) giving the 
training colleges an opportunity to come into intimate and 
realistic contact with the schools in the neighbourhood and 
thus prepare them to discharge their training functions more 
efficiently and (b) providing for these schools a well-organised 
and technically competent service which may help them to 


Improve their teaching in all directions. 


_ This in effect, he implied, would keep the training college 
in touch with their newly-trained students and help them in 
Shaping themselves out and unfolding their talents. Thus 
this vitalizing contact between theory and practice in this 
field. of work and the stimulating contacts between the 
teachers and inspiring educationists would go a long way in 
Improving the prevailing sad state of affairs and bringing 


about real progress. 


He maintained that the gulf between the general schemes 
and the hard core of concrete improvements was to be bridged 
in every individual school through a process of cooperative 
thinking between the training college and the school staffs and 
which the Extension and other staff concerned should visit 
individually and where they should sit round a table with 
the headmaster and the teachers, and crystallize out the 
special problems of reconstruction with which it is faced, 
thrash out possible lines of approach and formulate a 
decisive plan of action in which the role and duties of each 
participant are clearly defined. This done they should also 
enano hat the necessary materials, books, teaching aids and 
bee ae guidance, needed are made available for.covering.& 
T ER important items at & time carried to successful 

in order to make a perceptible impact on the life and 
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academic efficiency of the school so that it may genererate its 
own dynamism and make later efforts easier and more 
effective. 


The efficiency of schools and training colleges could be 
raised by the organisation of conferences and seminars for 
teachers and headmasters, improving their salary and social 
status, establishing holiday homes, reseach in the training 
colleges on problems of Secondary Education, improvement 
of libraries and laboratories of secondary schools and of 
teaching methods and equipment .in important fields of 
studies. 


In order to give this new activity a new start a specific 
staff (a co-ordinator and an assistant co-ordinator) has been 
provided to. work under the general guidance of the principal 
so that both may be on their toes all the time to ensure the 
implementation of the plan in a cooperative atmosphere with 
allthe members of the staffs concerned devoid of even the 
least chanees of friction between the extension staff, the 
schools and the Inspection staff and of, I may add, even the 
training college and the administrative machinery as a whole. 


Stress was laid on the importance of the radical recons- 
truction of Secondary Education including the establishment 
of multipurpose schools, raising of secondary into higher 
secondary schools, the improvement of teaching in the existing 
schools, the reform of examinations and a host of other 
similar problems. This tremendous task involved the uproot- 
ing of the established ways of thinking and behaviour, the 
reorientation of the teachers’ minds, the change of outlook on 
the part of administrators, the development of experimental 
attitude in the training colleges, and other key-points—its 
re-education of public opinion. All this requires honest, 
intelligent and cooperative effort on the part of all the agencies 
concerned, 

Group discussions on the three aspects of the general 
problem of “Developing a cooperative atmosphere for the 
extension programme?’ were held as follows :— 

(1) Some essential activities of the staffs of training 
colleges ; اع‎ 
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(2) Action by the beads and staffs of participating schools. 
and by the Teachers’ Associations, and 


(3) Action by the State Department of Education, specially 
Directors of Education and the State Inspectorates. 


Each group had its own chairman and two rapporteurs or 


recorders, In the second week the Conference broke up into 
a number of smaller groups each with its own chairman and 
rapporteurs to discuss in detail the plans of different types 
of extension activities proposed by the colleges and also some 
concrete examples of effective extension work with schools 
done after the Hyderabad Conference. 


Some principals of training colleges met and prepared lists 
of books for submission to the T.C.M. 


Spade work has been done in this and later seminars on 
extension services for the improvement of Secondary Education 
though much remains to be done in the right direction to 
this effect if the work is intended to be undertaken in all 
Seriousness and earnestness. 


Time has come when there should not only be some sort of co- 
ordination of activities between the training colleges themselves 
but also of the dynamic co-ordination of the Extension 
Service Departments of the different States. This is neccess- 
ary in order to pool together and draw further benefits from 
one another's experiences in co-ordinating the educational work 
of the schools coming within the orbit of their work. 


The Extension Services obviously have a great future for 
good work if undertaken by mature, experienced and honest 
educationists with zeal for research and earnestness for good 
work on progressive lines provided they are sincerely fond of 
continuing the lamp of their learning and teaching burning. 








16. PROGRESSIVE UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA* 


Iam giving herewith an account of some reforms of the 


J.&K, University and one of its Convocation addresses to show 


how some of the young universities are shaping themselves to 
fit themselves in the broader perfection of the democratic 
Indian scene and what message they have to give the youth. 


Since the assumption of office of paid Vice. Chancellors, the 
Jummu and Kashmir University has undergone some far-reach- 
ing and radical changes for the better as was expected because 


of the provision made in the University Amendment Act, 1956. 


l. The constitution of the Senate, Syndicate and the other 
University authorities has been amended to bring it in line 
with the recommendations of the University Education Commis- 
sion inasmucn as steps have been taken, as far as possible, to 
have a preponderance of elements connected with academic life 
in an administrative capacity both in the schools and the 
colleges. 

2. The principle of nomination by rotation has been adop- 
ted so that the Syndicate can eliminate, as far as possible, the 
familiar evils associated with University elections. 

, 3. Election procedures have been laid down and ballot-type 
voting adopted in so far as the voters in the two main cities, 
Srinagar and Jammu, are concerned. 

4. The examination system has slightly been reformed as 
the percentage of marks earmarked for the B. Ed. students' 
progress in local assignment 1n their colleges has been increa. 
sed to 25%. The same procedure has been applied to Degree 
and other Classes and also for a student's progress in the 
college aud his regularity, in attendance. 

This reform has been made in response to the general com. 
plaint that a single University examination at the end of an 


* Progress of Education, Nov., 1957 issue. 


, under & different title. 
Educational Review, Nov., 1957 issue. 
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academic course cannot alone be a reliable test of the candi. 
date's achievement, and so something more was needed to 
supplement the University award. This thought to he an 
incentive to the scholars to be regular rather than allow them. 
gelves to take matters lightly during the session and intensify 
their efforts towards the end to make amends for their grass- 
hopper-like attitude. 


The reform isa welcome one for the B. Ed. course where 
the scholars cannot but be regular college students, In other 
classes, some provision to this effect has yet to be made for 
those who take these examination as private candidates, 


9. Specially welcome is the provision for the liberalisation 
of placements of successful candidates in the first and second 
divisions by condoning upto one per cent of the aggregate of 
marks obtained by them in all the examinations. 


The Convocation Address 


Addressing the Graduates of the year on the 19th of 
October, 1957, Shri Humayun Kabir said that the Day was. 
essentially a day for the young because it marked a definite 
parting in their lives. They had been pupils till then, simply 
watching the course of events ; now they had entered life and 
had to act their parts well on that stage. ‘The greatest value 
which the modern universiby has contributed to the youth of 
India is the development of intellectual resilience and the 
spirit ef scientific inquiry.’ | 

He continued that the willingness and. capacity to aceept new 
challenges are conditions not merel y for progress and prosperity 
but for their very survival, -He maintained that those who 
have changed and adapted themselxes to their environment 
have lived, while others have faded from the scene. 


Indicating the challenges which awaited them on the thres- 
hold of their lives, the speaker said that whereas the different 
Societies of the world were increasingly coming into contact 
with one another on the physical plane by improvemnts in the 
means of communication which have unified the world in a 
way where peoples and communities. can no longer live in 
isolation, even more important was the increase of the volume 
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of the world of ideas which travelled almost simul- 


of pressure 
hroughout the length and breadth of the globe. ‘- 


taneously t 


Shri Kabir added, “As neither physical nor mental isolation 
was possible in the modern world, and attempt at shutting our 
windows and denying the impact of the outside world was 
fraught with danger to the welfare of the country and the 
nation, The Indian youths were better off than their counter- 
parts in the West as they were fortunate enough to inherit the 
traditions of both the East and the West, the West having 
imbibed their own alone. The challenge which awaited them 
was to translate into reality the ideas they had thus inherited. 


es has been one of the major achieve- 


“Synthesis of opposit 
ods of vitality. Syn- 


ments of the Indian culture in their perl 
thesis of opposites—and on a far greater scale—is the task 
which faces the Indian youth of today. One of the most 
significant symbols of our attempt to reconstruct our national life 
was to be found in the two Five-Year Plans which, by avoiding 
both the extremes of the capitalist and the socialist types of 


economy, have produced an essentially Indian combination of 
economic means and social ends, the superiority of which has 
not only been recognised by the communist economists but 


hailed as worthy of emulation by other countries of the 
world. 

“Life being a continued struggle, the greater the privileges 
we enjoy, the greater the intensity of the struggle we have to 
face. The Indian democracy was striving to bridge the gap 
between village and town life, and to combine in a new synthe- 
sis the special merits of rural and urban life. The Government 
was working to incorporate in our culture the value of inidividual 
initiative and personal freedom, which retaining the equally 
important values of respect for authority and social responsibilty. 


“Our Constitution is inspire 
politicel and social justice and equality of all in the eyes of 
law, All these ideals demanded ۵ combination of intellectual 


daring and intellectual humility and a spirit of toleration, that 
is exactly the essence of higher education. 


d by the ideal of economic, 
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, The Convocation address was most stirring and the students 
were deeply affected. The Indian Universities have a bright 
future as they are building up traditions of scholarship and 
research, They are sure to send out well-educated youths who 
will be worthy citizeus, standing by tolerance against fanaticism, 
for unity against separatism. 





- 
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17. EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION 


Conflicts in the world are caused by a narrow, sectarian, 
sentimental outlook on life, lack of understanding, co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation amongst the citizens of a country or the 
nations of the world. 


Once the emotional imbalance ofthe citizens of a state is 
set right and the pent-up energy sublimated in the right direc- 
tion to build up a national mind, the problem of world peace: 
will be rendered easier to solve. Smaller group affiliations with 
separatist tendencies pull asunder national unity and hence- 
jeopardise international understanding and world peace. If. 
people learn to be nationalists first and begetted religionists, 
narrow linguists conceited communalists and racialists after- 
wards, they will soon imbibe a spirit of cosmic love and thus 
pave the way for one world and one brotherhood of religions— 
the brotherhood of the human race. 


Education has to play a great role to this end of bringing 
about the emotional integration of the disintegrating minds. 
In this article it is intended to suggest and discuss the ways 
and means and positive educational programmes for youth in 
generaland the students in schools and colleges in particular 
to strengthen in them the process of emotional integration and 
thereby also to strengthea national as well as international 
unity and outlook. ` l 


India is a multi-regions, multi-lingual, populous sub-conti- 
nent with ancient lore. The problems and hurdles which stand 
in the way of its unity may to a lesser or grearter degree hold | 
good for other nations too with local adjustments and varia- 
tions, if any. The discussion here will, therefore, centre round 
the Indian scene which is expected to take in its orbit the other - 
nations and nationalities of the world. 


Having expressed myself thus far the clear picture of my 
writing plan was postponed to the next day and then to the 
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next till it vanished out of recollection and had to wait till a 
symposium on the subject was held in Srinagar a month later 
in September, 61 in connection with the Kashmir Festiva). 
The following are my ideas as greatly enriched and remoulded 
by the enlightening speeches of some of the Indian intelligentia. 


1. Geographo-Historical Unity of India. India is geogra- 
phieally one with the highest mountains of the world—the 
Himalayas, round which much of our art and culture as well 
as national sentiments have been woven and built up through 
the ages—-and the vast Indian Ocean with its incoming off- 
shoots, the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea in the South and 
bounded by the Burmese and Hindu Kush mountains in the 
East and the West respectively. All the great Indian arts and 
traditions, its ancient lore and universities as well as magnifi- 
cently advanced Vedic and Dravidian civilisations were 
originated, nurtured and built up within its boundaries and 
radiated beyond to other countries of the world not with a 
view to enslaving or dominating over others but with the 
object of sharing with them the fruits of our advancement, 
culture and civilisation. Likewise the great Indian nation later 
assimilated the art and culture of the incoming refugees and 
‘conquerors alike culminating in the formation of the modern 
Indian society with its peculiar unity in diversity though it was 
. politically sliced into two on achieving independence from the 
alien rule. The penetration of Sanskrit literature to the South 
in about 400 B.C unified India in the Mauryan times. The 
Guptas, the greatest of federal kings, Ashoka, the Mughals, 
and Marathas and the great religious leader from the South, 
‘Shankaracharia all worked for one India. 


Both Megasthenes and Alberuni talked of integrated India 
and so did Faheien and Hieuntsang. 


The British worked for and brought about the political 
unity of India upto and after the Sikh War though on a diffe- 
rent pattern with five hundred and odd Indian States and 
eleven British Indian Provinces all under the crown of England 
through the viceroy working at Delhi. 


After independence it was left to the Iron man of India, 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel, also popularly known as the Bismark 
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of the Indian subcontinent to merge all the princely States 
and carve out the compact Indian Union of twenty-eight states 
without bloodshed on that score or unduly interfering with the 
honour, dignity and legitimate rights of the Indian princes. 


Later due to the re-organisation of States and readjust- 
ment of boundaries on linguistic basis the Indian Union of 
fifteen States together with a few centrally-administered areas 
was formed. 


The initial mistake of merging Gujarat and Bambay into a 
single bi-lingual State and its later vivisection into two former 
unilingual States again by the pressure of Public opinion, how- 
ever, has created its mischief elsewhere and fomented communal 
trouble and separatist tendencies which must needs be sagaci- 
ously and farsightedly handled if the evil of further cessation 
of territory and vivisection of the country is to be nipped in 
the bud and the territorial and emotional integrity of the sub- 


‘continent ensured. In spite of all this, however India 1s more 


firmly united today than ever before. And this unity is not only to 
be maintained but strengthened. 


9. Socio-economic Unity. According to J. S. Ross a social 
group is brought into being first by the force of the gregarious 
impulse which with the help of the two powerful adjuncts of 
self-assertion and self-abasement or submission bring about its 
organisation. The people under the sway of self-assertion 
become the leaders and those under the instinct of submission 
become the led. One may, I may add, change into the other 
depending on the circumstances and environments each is 
placed in. And to quote T.P.. Nunn mimesis which includes 
all forms of imitation of feeling, thought and action-constitute 
the collective conscienciousness which is the triangle of sympa- 
thy, suggestion and imitation—the inevitable manifestations 


of the gregarious instinct. 


The emotions experienced by an individual of the social 
group tend to be transferred to others. They unwittingly share 
the fears and apprehensions of that individual merely by what 
in psychology is termed as suggestion which is so dominant in 
hypnotization. As is evidenced by mass movements and wars 
£he reverse process of the emotions of a leading group of a 
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community spread a contagion which unites the masses for a 
common purpose, good or bad, by suggestion— deliberately 
made or otherwise. 


All social groups have a common purpose either instinctive 
like self or race-preservation, or psychological which is 
acquired and developed by interaction and social impact and 
the study of the environment, human nature aud behaviour. 
What is needed here to work for building up one united 
Indian nation is to widen the sphere of interests—social, 
ecnomic, recreational, cultural and other o» a concentric all- 
embracing basis beginning from village to Tehsil and district, 
and from district to State and thence to the Indian Union, the 
loyalty to which should be supreme both in word and deed and vice 
versa in a two-way traffic. This will go a long way in forming 
‘a compact Indian nation with a set goal and common purpose 
of uplifting the masses and ameleorating the cause of the 
poor, banishing poverty, disease and ignorance and working 
for universal brotherhood of men. Thus will the casteless and 
classless society of Bharat be matured. 


Community projects and social uplift work, holding of all 
Indian Conferences and Tournaments in different parts of the 
country are all helpful in this direction. 


The yearly State Festivals like the ones held in Kashmir 
bring into healthy social contact people of diverse tastes, 
artists and literatures, poets and dramatists, wrestlers, 
athletes, sportsmen and common folk creating lively feelings of 
oneness in them. If such festivals include in their programmes 
the display of the peculiarities of indigenous music, dance 
and customs of the different States of the Indian Union 
undertaken by the higher educational institutions or Panchayat 
Committees or the professionals on district level by rotation, 
the people of each such State wilt thus get the welcome chances 
of enacting the best in the lives of their counter-parts in the other 
States of the Union and taking pride in doing so. Later the All- 
India displays of different states at New Delhi on Republic 
Day celebrations built on this national pride. 


On the other side the sooner the unity of poverty of the 
country is shattered by faster economic development the 
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better it is for the emotional and territorial integration of ` 
the country. The rapid industrialisation of the country with 
the freedom of exchange of the managerial and technical 


assistance and advice and common mottoes eat, live and work 


together programmes will minimise economic differences and 
level social chasms which stand in the way of equalizing 
tempers and socializing human values. 


Economically India is one with go many interdependent 
States each of which should get its due share of developmental 
benefits on priority basis and according to its natural resources 
after national minima for economic development have been fixed. 
Un-natural inequalities—as there may certainly be natural 
inequalities created by mineral and other resources on which 
the erection of factories and industrial plants may depend— 
should be reduced to minimise heart-burning and regional 
disintegration, The decentralisation of wealth, power and: 
industry will release pent-up emotions and enough potential 
energy for constructive work and commonness of purpose, 


3. Linguistic Unity. One of the strongest threads of 
binding together the plural Indian society with its numerous 
castes and creeds, religious languages and dialects coming 
within the sphere of various ‘‘isms’’ is the need for a common 
language in a single popular script. Such a lingua franca 
should at once be all-embracing. It should be easy both in 
its spoken and written aspects and commonly understood all 
over the country. Hindi the language of the vast mulsitudes 
of the great Indian people has rightly been chosen by agree- 
ment to replace English as this lingua franca. This is fair, 
practical and expedient. So far so good. 


Although only two per cent of Indians can speak English 
yet it has been the few English educated people who have 
been responsible for maintaining whatever little unity has been 
achieved so far. It can and will still serve the purpose of 
being a window to scientific advancement and international 
understanding more than any other language can do, 

Besides, the go-slow policy suggested by the Prime Minister 
about replacing English by the regional language as the 
medium of higher education to Chief Ministers of States has 
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a far-reaching significance. If such an arrangement is ever 
made afterwards, there should be a common All-India 
terminology of scientific terms based on the international 
terminology for such purposes and not on any new coinage 
which is irrational and bound to create misunderstanding 
and limit the sources of scientific advancement, 

The view expressed in the August 61 issue editorial of the 
Educational Review are too true to need any further elucida- 
tion. *'Linguistically divided universities will mean the 
erection of permanent walls of separation between State and 
State. Without a common lingua franca, class will split. 
into ascore or more groups incapable of exchanging thoughts 
or sharing feelings with one another. Each State will then 
become a hermetically scaled compartment dwelling in 
splendid isolation from the others. Can the constitution, 
preserving our Political Unity, stand this strain ۰” 

Although Hindi is bound to become a far stronger binding 
force for the composite culture of India than English has 
so far been, spoken as it is by vast masses of the subcontinent 
and understood by a still greater number, yet it cannot be too 
hastily thrust down the throats of the non-Hindi-speaking 
minority especially in the South. If it is, it may cause 
suffocation, cough and struggle for existence with results 
which nobody may foresee. It can very well be a matter of 
agreement and voluntary endeavour by the people adversely 
affected in the beginning. 


Whereas the process of teaching Hindi to the non-Hindi- 
knowing employees of the Central Government should be 
accelerated and its teaching programmes in the non-Hindi- 
speaking area too systematized the time when these should be 
a complete change over the Hindi at the centre should be left 
to them to decide as suggested by the Prime Minister some 
time ago, 

Whereas simple Hindi in higher stages will have to be 
learned in the Devnagri script the option of learning it in 
this script or that of the regional language script at the 
compulsory education stage or the Adult Education stage 
should be left to the local Governments concerned if we mean 
to quicken the pace of its’ propagation throughout the 


jength and breadth of our motherland. The question of a 
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common script fcr all tbe Indian languages, side by side 
with the development of their own, will evolve itself in 
course of time. Simplified Devnagri script may have 
better chances of gaining such an over all recognition 
than all others including the Roman script if the ardent 
lovers of Hindi do not allow themselves to defeat their 
own ends by being too puritan or too wooden in the matter, 
Only time will tell what this evolution of the lingua franca will 
come out to be. The three-language formula adopted by the 
National Integration Conference at New Delhi is a welcome 
step towards emotional Integration. The North Indians will 
have to learn a South Indian language and the South Indians, 
Hindi side by side with English and the mother tongue. This 
will,as expected, facilitate. better understanding between the 
two sub-divisions of the sub-continent. 


4. Educational Integration. Educational Unity of India, 
though it could be most effective and precious unity, seems to 
be disintegrating itself faster than it couid be imagined to do. 
Disintegration of proper educative system means, on ultimate 
analysis, the disintegration of the cultural, social and political 
unity. Uptil now the common though limited clerk 
manufacturing machine of education of the British Times did 
some service at least to the nation in bringing together its 
remotest parts by one language and one purpose through a 
negligible English educated minority as said before. 


The educational disintegration of the country has started 
on various fronts: syllabi, mediums of instruction, compart- 
mentalisation of institutes, conflicting ideals followed in 
practice, irrational elections in universities and their educa- 
tional bodies, lack of a common code of conduct and uniform- 
ity of service rules and proper supervision, text-books and so 
on, 


(a) Syllabi. No two States of the Indian Union have a 
common syllabus. The net reS$ult of this is that if any 
employee is transferred from one state of the Union to 
another, he feels embarrassed about the education of his, 
children who are uprooted from one school to another with 
a stranger syllabus and courses of study. So is the case with: 
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‘traders and business men. Hence their handicap in free 
movements and broader social contacts. 


There is an immediate need of a common curriculum all 
over India except in Geography and History of the Primary 
stages which must needs be tinged with local colour, stress and 
local bias for the study of closer surroundings in the neibour- 
bood. 


(b) Medium of Instruction. The widespread clamour and 
haste with which the mediums of instruction at the higher 
stage are replaced by the mother tongue, not of the boy but 
of the region with a tedency towards language purification and 
coinage of diverse scientific terms, is surely and steadily 
tending towards the creation of new barriers and frontiers for 
free movement of Indians and closing the doors at wider 
social contacts, advancement of science, sharing of knowledge, 
experience and research work, co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion for the common purpose of building up the composite 
Indian culture. ‘The creative energy so necessary for achiev- 
ing the aim of working together for a progressive, prosperous 
India with stronger feelings of Indianness in all Indians is 
thus being shattered ruthles ly. 


Whereas the mother tongue sbould continue to be the 
medium of instruction at the school stage, a common medium 
of instruction at higher stages as before will serve as a panacea 
for all this evil. This common medium may continue to be 
English at University level for some time more till Hindi takes 
its place with international scientific terms. 


Regionallanguages too, wherever they have been adopted 
as the medium of instruction should also adopt these interna- 
tional Scientific terms all over India. Morever in each such 
region there should be provision for such study in English or 
Hindi also till the last becomes popular and is finally adopted 
as the common medium of instruction at the higher stages 
and at University level. 


. (c) Compartmentalisation of Studies and Departments. 
The fixation of a high percentage of admissions in regional 
professional colleges by the Government to the students of the 
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local States leaves scanty scope for travel and wider social 
contacts through hostel life for the students of one State in the 
other. The evil done by this could be combated by centrali- 
zing the services of such advanced trainees or by other appro- 
priate means later on. 


Children from their early age should be offered frequent 
chances of mixing with people of diverse tastes, religions, 
linguistic and regional affinities and aptitudes in order to 
provide them with the welcome opportunities of learning the 
arts of proper adjustment and the spirit of accommodation as 
well as the knack of respecting other people's points of view. 
They must actively participate in their feasts and festivals and 
share their troubles and tribulations just like friends, family 
members and good neighbours. 


By this subtle educative process they will imbibe the spirit 
of assimilating what is good, attractive and worth emulating 
from others and scratching off what is anti-social, anti-Indian 
and repulsive to dignity. And thus by weaving a composite 
pattern of Indian brocade in the Indian flower garden of 
multi-coloured, multi-fragrant and multi-typed flora and fauna, 
they will unwittingly work for oneness, common modes of 
living, thinking and acting together for Indianness and 


Indianhoed. 


The ultimate dream about the emergence of the great Indian 
Nation with its own national pride, national feelings and national 
conscience will thus be realised and established on the sound foun- 
dations of brotherhood, fellow feeling and national oneness and 
thence to internationalism. 

The role which education can play in strengthening the 
emotional integration of the country has also been discussed Im 
& previous chapter which was published in some educationa 
journals long ago. 

The basic idea of the country’s unity should be given to 
the pupils from the very beginning through simple nursery 
songs at first. If beautiful maps of India with the particular 
states in which children live are prominently displayed on the 
outer or inner covers of their social study books, the students 
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will be thrilled to locate their homes in the vaster area of their 
motherland, the Indian Union. 


The additional touches of integrated India can also be 
subtly given by marking these maps by the Union flag or the 
President's portrait and adding pictorial illustrations of the 
Indian Government, the Lok Sabha, the Rajya Sabha and the 
Cabinet and so on in a graded manner to the text-books. 
These simple illustrations aesthetically decorated in these 
books will surely sow the seeds of oneness of the nation in and 
from the most impressionable stage of the life of our future 
citizens and rulers. 


Education should thus be formative rather than informa- 
tional from the very beginning. History teaching should be 
centred round truth, useful effects of sound social impact and 
development of pride in composit2 culture, belongingness and 
patriotic learnings. 


A Common Book of Religions centred round some fables 
and stories with soothing morals of brotherhood an4 respect for 
all life contributed from various scriptures for study in schools 
at different stages will form common meeting ground for 
different castes and creeds. 


Display of Educational films and film strips, radio talks to 
children and television broadcasts on various activities of 
people working collectively together in different fields for the 
rapid progress of and on natural beauty, flora and fauna of the 
country have their own value in educating the pupils’ minds 
for team work and amicable resolution and settlement of their 
petty squabbles and conflicts. 


9. Religious and Other Miscellaneous Unities. Since the 


basic principles and human values, minus the separate rituals 


of all religions are the same or almost the same, there is no 
reason why we should not emphasise this aspect of religion for 
the common good. To achieve this end we should eschew the 
hypocritic religious leaders not by coersion but by creating a 
strong and healthy public opinion against them by attracting 
the attention of the masses towards this religious unity in 
diversity. History supports this view. Our great saints were 
never attached to kings but kings had true reverence for them 
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and the people loved them irrespective of caste or creed 
affiliations, They all believed and believe in one God. The 
Hindu saints, the Muslim mysties and the Sikh Gurus as well 
as the Buddhist, Jain and other religious leaders worked for the 
equality of man and respect for all kinds of life. Kabir, Sur 
Das, Mira Bai, Guru Nanak Dev, Rama Krishna, Arbindo 
Gosh, Lull Ded, Nunda Rishi or Sheikh Noor Din all were 
free from communal tinge and worked for creating affection 
amongst the masses. 


The great Indian Epics, Indian festivals, fairs and functions 
are a great binding and cohesive force for the Unity of Bbarat. 

Opening of Trade Centres and participation in regional 
exhibitions by traders, artists and business men bring about 
healthy social contacts. 

The art and literature, fiction and drama created in the 
country have a strange commonness of purpose. 


The great Indian philosophies like the Shiva Philosophy of 
Kashmir and Madras have brought these remotest parts of the 
country in close collaboration together engulfing in their fold 
the whole philosophic minds in the other parts of the country. 
The establishment of the National Laboratories, dams and 
power projects will lead Bharat to achieve this end. The wide- 
spread penetrating river systems from one State to another 
unite them by mutual communicational, irrigational and senti- 


mental interests. ; 
On the architectural side too there are clear evidences of 
1 Indian structural plans and 


the assimilation of the foreign anc 
designs with a predominant Indianness in them. 

A common code of journalism, political parties, and Govern- 
mental units together with the dynamic development of indus- 
d educational content and methods 
will accelerate the formation of a stronger and more magnani- 
mous Indian Nation of tomorrow where the following prayer 
of Tagore will have been granted by the God Almighty. 


«Where the mind is without fear and the head is 
held high ; 


Where knowledge is free ; 
Where the world has not been broken up into frag- 
; ments by narrow domestic walls ; 
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Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection ; 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its 
ways into the dreary desert sand of dead habits, 
Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever- 
widening thought and actions ; 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my 
Country awake." 








———— — — QM aa 


18. EDUCATION IN AND FOR LADAKH* 


(The most delicate slice of the N.W. Frontier 
district of India) 

It is gratifying to note the fact that the Indian Government 
has now provided for an expenditure of rupees eighty per 
capita on developmental plans in Ladakh for every rupees 
thirty eight that it is spending in Kashmir and rupees twenty 
per capita inthe rest of the country, depicts their corrobora- 
tion with the view that the all-round development of such 
vital frontier districts of India, on some such lines as given 
before is of supreme importance. 

The aims of education are ‘“‘(1) training of character (2) 
improvement of practical and vocational efficiency and 
(3) development of literary, artistic and cultural efficiency. 
— Secondary, Education Commission Report p. 23. 

Before dealing with the subject proper, awakening publie 
feeling and inviting proper opinion about the economic and 
educational progress of a people, I think, it 18 advisable to 
acquaint ourselves with a little of the Geography of the place 
those people live in, their economic, social, religious, cultural 
and above all historical background and customs so that due 
importance may be attached, proper Ways and means found 
and the nail be hit on the head to produce the desired effect 
for their all-round development and the much-looked-for 
educational and political unity and integrity of the country as 
a whole. [What holds good for a frontier district like Ladakh 
also holds good for any other frontier district of India with 


modifications according to conditions prevailing there. | 
three provinces 


Kashmir (of which Ladakh forms one of the p : 
is a place where different Empires meet. Out of a 1200 miles 
boundary line of Kashmir, 250 miles are with India, 300 miles 
with Pakistan, 50 miles with the Swat state, 40 miles with 
Afganistan, and 560 miles with U. S. 5, R.,Sinkiang, China . 


and Tibet. : 


* Educational Review, April 1954 issue. 
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There are some motorable passages over these mountainous 
borders e.g., B. C. Road with India and J.V. Road with 
Pakistan. Some of the passes and routes are seasonal and 
can be crossed over bridle path and sometime over rope bridges 
while other borders may be regarded as unpassable for the 
present. 


Situated as it is in the most strategic position, Kashmir may 
as well become the Belgium of Asia to be run over by one or 
more of these foreign lands ifits frontiers are not properly 
guarded ; or it may become the nucleus of the Cosmic Love 
radiating from India through the Kashmir State to these 
friendly Nations. And this all seemingly, impossible conten- 
tion is certainly possible in the «Atomic Age" but is subject 
to the promptings of Human Nature—which may harness 
the atomic energy for construction or for destruction. 


The present position, however, is that the J. & K. State 
has, common borders with Pakistan in the West, Tibet and 
China in the East and North, and India in the South. 


Ladakh connects India through the Kulu valley, Jammu as 
well as Kashmir with Tibet and China, as also with Gilgit and 
Skardu (both parts of Kashmir under Pakistan these days). 


PEOPLE, THEIR HABITS, RELIGION AND CUSTOMS 


The overwhelming majority of the 40,000 people of Leh 
living in about 30,000 square miles are Bodh of the mixed 
races—Mons, the early Bodhs who have migrated to this 
part of the state either from Kashmir or from Kulu side, Brokpas 
who are the original Aryan Dards ; and the Tibet an Mongol 


Buddhists. 


According to Ganpat, the great traveller of the Indian 
Army, “Ladakh is filled with a hotchpotch of peoples— 
Mussulmans who are Mussulmans ; Mussulmans who are three- 
quarter Buddhists ; and Buddhists who are really animists...... 
The last-mentined forms the bulk of the whole population.” 


But be they what they may, the average Ladakhi, as 
generally observed by the travellers and other authorities, 
though busy paving his way to salvation through the agency ot 
his Lama priest is “ʻa most unfanatical, superstitious person, 





knowing nothing about his own religion and, therefore, caring 
little about those of others. He is ever so cheerful, honest, 
hardworking undettered by hardships which he encounters in a 
severely cold mountainous country like Ladakh (11500— 


29000 above sea level) with scanty of foodstuffs available to . 
him. In spite of ignorance, however, the Ladakhi is not cruel > 


in the least nor has there been even a single case of murder 
or infanticide in Ladakh. This is really where true Buddhism 
1s inaction. It is, perhaps because of the extreme type of 
climate and the strenuous labour he has to undergo that a 
Ladhkhi drinks wine (chang) and does not wash. 


The marriage problem. Of the many sons of a Bodh 
father, the first two or three practise polyandry. The remain- 
ing- sons have either to go into the cold and thankless world 
to earn their own living alone or to become Lamas and lead 
a life of seclusion and celibacy in a monastery as priests. 
These monasteries have ‘Jagirs or estates’ and lands attached 
to them which these very Lama parents assign or have assigned 
to them from time to time for their upkeep and for the main- 
tenance of these Lamas who are their own kith and kin. These 
Bodhs also cultivate these lands for these monasteries. 


The marriages are either arranged by the parents of both 
sides or by the “eldest son of a family of his own volition. The 
offer of his hand and fortune includes also the hand of his 
brother ; or of two brothers next in age, but not their fortunes 
since they have none.’’ (The resulting children are the 
children of the eldest son for all official purposes.) “Any 
further brothers have to go into a cold world and earn their 
own living’’ as mentioned before. ” 


About-twenty one years ago, in the year 1940, through the 
efforts of some local and other social workers and of master- 
jee Pt. (Skedherjee Dullo) who it is said endeared himself to 
the masses by his vigilant supervision and personal inspec- 
tion of the schools in the remotest parts there as the right man 
for the right type of job with the right authority that steps 
were taken to abolish polyandary replace it by the law for 
effecting monogamy, and amending the general inheritance law 


were duly passed though the local custom may still override 
it at times. 
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Itissaid that masterji expected those teachers to bring 
their educational, academic and technical diffieulties to him so 
that he might remove those before beginning the inspection 
of their work. This sympathetic treatment usually put 
those meagrely qualified teachers on the alert and made them 
work hard for their own betterment and for the betterment 


of their wards. 

The last sons of a family generally become Lamas who 
learn, teach and pray as priests whereas the last girls often 
become the nuns both of whom live in separate quarters of 
the same monasteries. Some ofthe other sons and girls live. 


as parasites. 

Should a family happen to have the only child and that 
too a girl, she casts her eye on and marries the younger son 
of another family—the same son who has been cast. off, 
so to say, from the circle of customary marriage into the cold 
world to live his own life there—properly and legally with 
the Lama to tie the knot and thereafter he is known as her 
‘Magpa’. The Magpa’s lot is very unfortnnate as it should be 
from the very beginning as he has to obey his wife at all 
costs and can be divorced at any time without notice. He 
owns nothing here or in his own parental house. The all- 
powerful girl is at liberty to shunt him off and marry another 
‘Magpa’ any time. 

“The Balti marriages, as is peculiar 0 Ladakhi marriages 
are femporary varying from two or three weeks to two or three 
years. Balti shais who are Bodh converts respect Aga Syeds 
on the same lines as their Bodh brethren respect the Lamas,” 

«Tn some of the Dard villages of the Indus valley we find 
acurious state of affairs, in that the religion changes at each 
ceneration, the children of Buddhists becoming Mohammedan 
and those of Muslims becoming Buddhists. I fancy neither 
religion is taken very seriously at all by the Dards of those 
parts." says Ganpat. 

There take place many mix 
leading to monogamy as ag 
and polygamy of the Muslims. 
same dress though the guadiness 


ed marriages tending towards and 
ainst polyandry of the Buddhist 
The women generelly wear the 
of the colour of their apparel 
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does not affect them less than other women of the type who 
want to look attractive to men. She takes some time to do 
her hair and this auspicious hair-dressing generally takes 
place after a year in the harvest season after the crops have 
been reaped and stored in barns. 


(d) Position of Women. The Ladakhi women are capable 
heads of their families with others working cheerfully under 
them. They have their own money to spend and carry on their 
own trade and move about freely with others be they males 


. or females, strangers or their own  Ladakhis.  Strangely 


enough there is an over-population of girls and an under- 
population of boys. 


If a proper approach be made, there is much scope for 
improving a Ladakhi's lot in this respect as in others by 
educating him on right lines and bringing him in touch with 
the modern Indian and other civilisations and introducing 
him to new ways of living in and for society in small well-knit 
social units—the families— both of which owe allegiance to 
and have obligations to discharge for the benefit of each other. 
By a pleasant impact with India thus Ladakh will surely and 
steadily assimilate some of the common modes and tenets of 
conduct of the larger society of India and of the world at large 
without losing its distinct individuality in any way. 


Ladakh Occupations. Barring a few so to say petty 
luxuries in the form of safety pins, needles, kerosene oil, 
matches or thelike and tea which has been imported from 
China for ages past, the average Ladakhi depends on his own 
resources for the satisfaction of his necessities of life for 
carrying on a bare existence on earth to which he verily seems 
to be wedded. He taps Nature to this extent alone and there 
too he is entirely ignorant of the advantages of division of 
18.00107 ; for, he is a cultivator of land, a load-carrier, a 
miller, a shoe-maker, a wool-spinner, a weaver, a mason, a 
carpenter, a cook, a shepherd, a petty repairer and a doer 
ofa thousand other jobs all in one—for these he does not 
depend or does not want to depend on others—known as 


specialists in our modern civilisation. Sparce population and 


difficult transport are responsible for this state of affairs. As a 
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consequence of this, therefore, he is always seen busy doing 
something or the other and as such has not a moment 1o spare 
to think out ways and means to improve his own lotor the lot of 
his race as a whole. Thanks to the vehicular traffic which 
has been introduced by the Indian Government. Ladakh will 
no longer be handicapped thus or exclusively isolated from 
the wide world but will soon enjoy the benefits of modern 
education, trade and commerce. 


Almost all the men and women are adepts in spinning wool 
obtained from the flocks of sheep and goats they rear, and then 
weaving it on home-made handlooms for their garments. 


As the Ladakhis must be shod with durable and yet very 
warm shoes for those rough wintry roads on the mountains, he 
soles string shoes, which he prepares from home-spun yarn, 
with home-cured hide got from stray animals lying dead 
somewhere. 


He rears sheep in large numbers on Chan Tang plateau, 
13000 feet high, which place also abounds in wild sheep and 
goats and offers big game, to hunters from far off Indian 
plains. These valleys consist of grassy hills of easy reach and 
so the people there could be educated to develop this profitable 
sheep-breeding and Pashm-producing industry to their own 
advantage and to the advantage of the country around. The 
production of the famous Kashmir shawls could thus be increas- 
ed both in the Kashmir valley andin Ladakh. His literacy 
and the 3 R’s could be built and conducted round about these 
and other Ladakh topics. Something of this type seems to 
have been undertaken now by the Government of India and 
the Kashmir Government though only on a small scale yet. 


For want of a proper irrigation system and better ways of 
cultivation one Kashmir kanal is equal to about eight 
Ladakh kanals of land from the point of view of their capacity 
for production of crops at present. Conditions are perhaps 

eing improved upon now. 


The 14000 feet high fields lying in the eastern side of Tankse 
—which forms a populous stretch of land with a cluster of 
villages—are quite fertile and produce a good barley crop. 


People there are chiefly cultivators though caravans of sheep 
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are also found in the nearby nomad territory loaded with bags 


of salt. 

There is a vast scope for the improvement of irrigation 
system by directing the water gushing out from the snowy 
glaciers to vast tracts of land which are otherwise almost 
barren if not actual deserts. 

Apricot, nut and apple production of the warmer parts 
could also be enhanced by applying scientific methods of fruit 
culture. Plantation of willow, mulberry, yoplar and other 
trees could be increased to supply fuel, timber and raw material 
for silk production and last but not least, the mineral products 
could also be exploited, e.g., copper, sulphur, and traces of 
gold could be mined advantageously on the Kargil side. 


Thus by introducing the poor Ladakhi to the principle of 
the division of labour as far as possible, in that mountainous 
country, as I have said before, his living could be bettered and 
his hardships eased leaving him some time for recreation as 
well as for an all-round education. Literacy, perhaps in their 
mother tongue Bodhi and Hindi, could be given in schools 
where in addition to the 3 R’s the child could be introduced 
to modern science, agriculture, sericulture, fruit culture and to 
the potentialities of his own land—Ladakh. Adults could be 
introduced to the modern methods of attacking their own 
individual or professional problems, and their outlooks 
broadened by social gatherings, radio talks and educational 
films in these very schools or in fixed centres in the province. 


It is pleasing to note that some such measures as suggested 
above and given publicity in some of the leading educational 
journals of India long ago have now been advantageously 
introduced and encouraged by the Government there. 


The popular Kashmir Government, too, has now opened a 
network of schools there with full-fledged high schools at 
Leh and Kargil, the Matric examinations of which are being 
held by the J. & K. University ata later date than in Jammu 
and in the valley because of the cold climatic conditions there. 


: Traditional Education of the Lama. Bodhi is the mother 
taney ne a Ladakhi. It has arich Tibetan literature though 
man from greater or Eastern Tibet finds it difficult to under- 
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stand or be understood by a Bodh of Ladakh and vice versa. 


Tibetan literature has been written in a script which, hundreds 
of years ago, was borrowed from India—the Nagri alphabet 
—though many letters have altered now yet the sounds 
which the characters represent closely resemble Hindi and 
Sanskrit sounds, 


A Lama of Ladakh is not born but made and he may enter 
Lamahood from his childhood or late in life. But whenever 
he does so he has to Jearn to read and write—he may Jearn 
by rote the Buddhist scriptures—Tengyur and the Kangyur 
—hardly ever understanding their meanings. He learns to 
patter charms against evil spirits, play musical instruments of 
various kinds, spin ‘‘dorjes’—the Lama smybols, beat 
double drums designed from craniums of human skulls, the 
maki ceremonial offerings of chang and barley ete. on festival 
days and celebrate marriage and funeral ceremonies. 


He uses wooden or metal blocks for printing his scriptures, 
paints wall frescoes in monasteries, fashions images 1n mete 
or wood or plaster and above all learns to read horoscopes وت‎ 
fixing wedding days and names of children or the lize, No 
eles other than a physically strong person 18 accepted as ; 
Lama which is one of the causes of the racial degeneration O 
Bodhs as rightly observed by Ganpat. 


A “Skushak’’ én the other hand is born not made. He is 
a living Buddha and can’ be born of any family after e 
is taken to the monastery to be taught under a selected tutor 
to learn to read and write and the art of his sacred duty whic 


in Ladakh conception, he has been dealing with in his previous 


lives from tbe hoary past in the same place. 


And since all learning is done in the monasteries under the 
Lamas and other tutors of this class of priests, these monaste- 
ries or *"Gunpas"—as they are known Jocally form their 
collezes where the Lamas and Skushaks are educated under 
the direct supervision and guidance of a preceptor. 

The Country. Situated as it is between 11500 feet —29000 
feet above sea level Ladakh is rightly called the roof of the 
world. It forms the snow lines of human population with 
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Tibet. Itis an inland grassy tract of land consisting of and. 
surrounded by gorges and circuitous, snow-clad mountains, 

mighty glaciers, steep cliffs and chasms, deep valleys, and fast 
running rills which grow into wildly roaring torrents after 
gushing out from the emerald-coloured fragments of the 

original snow-cap of Ladakh. The climate of the place is bone 

dry with a scanty annual rainfall of 4inches. The extremeiy 

severe Ladakh winter is almost puzzling. When it is sunny in 
winter, people come out to warm themselves in the sun which 
is unbearably hot at times. 


To protect himself from this heat a man may try to sit 
partly in the sun and partly in shade only find himself caught 


. between the two extremes—burning heat on one side and 


biting cold on the other warning him of the sunstroke in one 
way and frost-bite in the other. Plantation would improve 
matters and make conditions more equitable. 


All the doors to the place having been closed by high 
mountains, it is no wonder that this wonderland has remain- 
eda forlorn eorner of the world, unconquered by all the 
scientific discoveries and inventions that be. 


The Redemption. Ladakh has, therefore, preferred 
seclution per force. 


But the spade work for overcoming what appeared to be 
formidable hurdles in the way of opening the portals of the 
Lama Land to the onrush of modern science and civilisation 
had certainly been done by the founder of the present J. & K. 
State—M. Gulab Singh—through his great Wazir Zorawar 
Singh. The initiative having been taken, his line of action 
was followed by his worthy descendants and now by the publie 
leaders of the present times alike. The popular State Govern- 
ment as expected has accelerated the progress and it does not 
Spare any pains to do so on all fronts. 


A bridle path over the snow-covered Zoji La Pass was 
constructed via Kargil to Leh, the capital of Ladakh. It is 
this very path which the Indian army had widened and rebuilt 
to suit their jeeps and trucks upto Kargil. The seemingly 
impossible having been done, the easier bit upto Leh had 
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remained to be done. It has been done now to the great joy 
-of the Ladakh and Kashmir alike. | 


Thanks to the indefatiguable effect of the Indian army, 
Ladakh has now been connected with India by opening the 
motorable Srinagar-Leh Road which has opened new avenues 


.of progress and achieved their long-cherished goal for the 


Ladakhis. 


The second route to Leh lies via the Kulu valley in East 
Punjab. It could also be improved upon and opened to wheeled 


traffic for the mutual advantage of all the concerned. This 


would be a shorter and safer route to Delhi. Building an 


aerodrome in Leh has certainly brought the country closer 


to Delhi. 


The Government having gone thus far, there is no reason why 
the other local footpaths and pony tracks could not be similarly 
widened and metalled, communications increased, new schools 
opened, the scope of the present ones widened and the bonds 
of common brotherhood established and strengthened by letting in 
the warm, bright light, of what may be called the Indian culture, 
to enter the glorious land of Lamas, dispelling their helplessness 


gloom and ignorance, and rejuvenating them with new life which 


infuses a new spirit in them for their future. Mehta Mangal 
Singh’s ‘Race system’ may be continued with wider scope after 
removing the sting of forced labour from it and making due 
payments to the labourers concerned if people are expected 
to take more interest in this work and help in devising other 
ways and means to make the communication easier, and postal, 
revenue and other work more efficient. All this cannot be so 
effective if help is not sougbt for from their Lamas and if 
much is not drawn on from their own traditional culture, which 
is possible only provided a proper approach be made by the 
educational and other authorities. A three-pronged thrust in 
1. education, 2. economic position and communications will 
make this revolutionary progress possible. A fact-finding 
commission of experts, with those who know the country in- 
timately would facilitate matters. 


The Organisational Pattern. Literacy accelerates progress 
and sound physique ensures its retention and utilisation in the 
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right direction and morality brings about a sobriety which 
enables a man face cheerily crushing hardships on the one 
hand and prevents him from being carried away by emotions 
and from being cruel on the other. For carrying on an 
enmasse literacy campaign and a general educational plan, - 
the whole province may be divided into districts and constitu- 
encies as far as is practicable on the basis of population with- 
out losing sight of the fact that the most sparsely populated 
areas should not be isolated but connected with the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages. Each district and constituency 
may be at liberty to hold educational conferences occasionally. 


Schools of a lower standard may be connected with a 
central school of a higher standard in each locality and 
those higher standard schools with others of a still higher 
standard and so on, on a concentric basis. 


The teaching personnel for these schools especially the 
lower ones may, as far as possible, be drawn from the trust- 
worthy local people both male as well as female, preferably 
couples, 4:6 husband and wife for obvious reasons. Scholarships 
may be awarded to deserving children to continue their 
studies. Extra allowances may be made to the teaching staff 
for their training periods, and frequent refersher courses on the 


same concentric basis as mentioned before. 


There may be inter-school scout and other rallies, physical 
displays and literacy contests, if only of an elementary nature 
from time to time in each district from which selections may 
be made for the all Ladakh aud later for the all J & K physi- 
cal and cultural contests. Above all the productive outturns 
of each school may be exhibited properly at such functions, 


Some of the teaching and educative process may be carried 
on by correspondence as is being done in the Bush and other 
Outback schools in Australia. And unlike that country—as 
their geographic and other conditions are at a great variance 
with each other—it may not be carried on by special centres 
set apart for the purpose but a high school may carry it on for 
the staff and boys of a middle school and a middle school for 
the staff and boys of a primary school and so on till the scheme 
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becomes effective with the remotest lower primary school 
students too. This will certainly be not so difficult as it 
appears to be, as the number of boys in each such school will 
be negligibly small, more so in the lowest rung of the 


ladder. 


Efficient energetic, conscien 
who are experts in the arto 
from a teacher may be depu 
and timely inspection may be ensured. Roadside Khalst 
villages should no longer be selected for writing the log book. 
remarks of 40 miles distant Dah Hanoo schools. = 


Some local teachers with a missionary zeal may be giver 
additional allowances and deputed to teach the nomads, who 
live in tents and stay at fixed places in the different seasons of 
' the year and have more children than others, in what may be 

` called the Nomad Schools till they are just sufficiently literate 
to help themselves in this direction. Those nomad teachers 
may also be given radio sets with electric batteries to work 
them on for educative purpose and for amusements in those 
lonely places far away from human habitations. Some of the 
children of the nomads may, in the meanwhile, be given 
scholarship and educated in Leh schools prior to taking up 
teaching their own tribesmen later on or taking up some 
other useful trade or profession. : 


Radio talks may frequently be given and all that is best 
in the Ladakh art may be broadeast in their own language for 
children and adults connected with those schools in each 
centre as suggested before. Later when the parents are 
educated or even semi-educated, they may help their children' 
vith their lessons which should be sent them by post. School: 
radió programmes may then be broadcast from Leh to which: 
these children may listen ona tranceiver radio with which: 
the students may be able to talk to the teacher and thus seek : 
for the removal of their immediate hurdles and difficulties, 


Thus will the lot of a long-forgotten brother be bettered and the © 
lost biblical lamb be brought back to join the larger flock—of 


human society—again. 


cious and sympathetic inspectors 
f extracting the maximum work 
ted to the place so that proper 
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19. WHITHER EDUCATION* 


(A Play in One-act) 


[This Play is intended to bring to light how the innate 
tendencies, propensities and potentialities of our budding 
generations are side tracked by a short-sighted and wrong- 
typed educational atmosphere pervading our homes and the 
centres of learning. It is a clear exposition of how sentiment, 
mimicry and indifference from the concerned quarters get the 
upper-hand in cutting at the very 100ts of our educational 
philosophy resulting in the production of misfits and spread 
of inefficiency in society. This growingly detrimental ten: 
dency must needs be nipped in the bud. Hence the demand on 
the master minds of education aud educational psychology to 
find ways and means of getting out of this muddle progress- 


ively in order to minimise this colossal wastage in human 
materia]. | 


SCENE I : 


There lived a business magnate whose wife had borne twin 
sons, Jaghan and Prem, who were given the same kind of 
schooling up to the university stage. Jaghan was a prodigy 
while Prem was a dull imitator. Getting a first class Jaghan, 


| 

| 

took up science in the college aad so did Prem who had passed | 
the lowest third class. | 
| 


They passed the F.Sc. and B.Sc. examinations—Jaghan, 
with brilliant success and Prem getting, as usual, the lowest 
marks in the third division. After this they sat for the M.Sc. 
examination and when this wag over they consulted their 
father to decide about their future career. Father wanted to | 


employ Prem as the manager of his business and send Jaghan 
for research work, 





*l. The Adolescent March 1946 issue, 
2. Education, Lucknow, April and May. 1959 issues. 
3. The Play was staged in the ther, Hadow School, Now e.m.s, 
Tyndale Biscoe Memorial High School, along with Late Principal K.S. 
ardine’s ‘The Tower that touched the sky” and asum of about Rs, 400/- 
| arised in one Public Show in aid of the Indian Red Cross in 1944. 
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Pather : Prem, my boy, what'do you think you should do. 
after you are declared successful in the examination ? | 


Prem : (after a thoughtful pause) Father dear, let us hear 
from Jaghan first. 


Father : Yes, Jaghan what about you ? | 


Jagh4n : (in a low diffident and yet sober voice) Father the 
Spirit of science beckons me to itself. I long to enter in the 
realms of research......... 


Prem: Ah, what an absorbing interest the laboratory 
creates ! ; 


(With eyes fixed on his father’s feet in a humble entreating 
manner)...... My dear father, until now I have always followed: 
the footsteps of Jaghan, my brother. How can I break with: 
him now ? 

Father : Prem dear, the university doesn’t allow that, nor 
will you be benefited by it. I require a manager to run my 
business and everybody there would very much like you. 

The university will welcome J aghan, and I you. 

Prem : No, father, I would rather die than allow the strings 
of love, which bind me to my brother, to be pulled to breaking 
point when he goes away from me or does something different 
TOME 


Moan, a servant bangs at the door just at the moment and 


calls out Prem...... Jaghan. Jaghan...... Promiss Prem...... ©, 
Prem. 


Jaghan : Pauses to listen with his right hand forefinger on 
his lips and calls out, who is there ? (listens again) 


Madhu : Jaghan, J aghan......... 

Jaghan : (replies to the voice) Madhu...Perhaps. 

Madhu: (calls out once more)...Jaghan, Jaghan... 
. Jaghan : Yes, please. Coming, coming. 


Prem assumes a grinning expression, opens the window 
and looks out. 


Madhu : (on seeing Prem...Mother has sent for you, sir, 
and wants to see Jaghan also at once.) 
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Prem : (on looking in)...Mother .has sent for us and wants 
to see us at once. - 


.. Father : All right, go and see what she wants, 


Both.go out to see their mother who is ill, Prem sulkily 


and indifferently.) 
Father : (to himself ) 


Ah ! What an absorbing interest the laboratory creates ! 
That is what Jaghan said ; isn’t it ?... Yes, the world will 
shine brighter by his discoveries and inventions. I must 
encourage him and allow him to go in for research work. And 
Prem, I must not spare him from my business. I have made 


up my mind about the future career of both and I shall not 


change. 


(He also writes it down in his diary.) 


SCENE II 


Some days later, they go into their mother’s parlour to get 
her advice and enter into conversation with her. Mother 
repeats what their father had tcld them. This brings heights of 
feeling into play and decides the cards in favour of Prem. 


Mother: What about the University results 2 They have 
been delayed unusually, | 


Jaghan : They will be out some day. Why should we 
worry about them ? . ! | 


Mother: Ah, how anxious I am about Prem's success ! 
He is grown up now and would be ofgreat help to his own 
father and would relieve him of some of his hard duties, O 
would that he could succeed ! TE 


(She puts her hands on Prem’s shoulders and looks affec- 
tionately at him). 


Prem : Why mother, father has already prevailed upon 
you. He wants me to join hands with him and the pity of it 
18 that you corroboraté his views. | 


(Madhu, their sarvant enters in at this time and says :— 
adam, there are telegrams for you, 


2 
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Mother: Where are they ? ` چ‎ 

Mathu : They are with the telegraph clerk and he doesn's 
want to give them to me. 

Mother : Why, what are they about ? 

Madhu: I don’t know. He says that they are about the 


university results and that the wants to give them to you 


personally. 
Mother : Good news, perhaps, he wants a rewerd. All 
right, let him come in. The telegraph clerk enters. bs 
Telegrphman : Good morning, Madam. Hearty congratu- 
lations to you on your son’s brilliant succeess, : 
(As he says this he hands over that telegram over to her— 
which says that Jaghan has béaten all university records and 
is first with 450/500 marks and awaits a good reward for this 
excellent piece of news.) She opens it and reads it aloud. 
Congratulations, Jaghan, University first, beats all records 


450 marks. 
HARI. 


Filled with exceeding joy, she exclaims : i ita 
Ah, ha! Jaghan, beats all university records; Splendid 
my boy. Excellent my star. S. j 
(In this ecstasy she forgets and ignores Prem but embraces 


Jaghan. 


Jaghan : What about Prem 2 

(He picks up the telegram and reads it)...... Ts he missing ? 
Ah ! and he throws down the telegram in grief. 

Prem : (In a grievous and contemptuous tone.) 

Make merry mother, Make merry. Make merry, as much 
as you can. Your prayer has been granted. Your hope has 
been fulfilled. I am held up and can no longer follow Jaghan, 
your son. 

Jaghan: Ah, me! ah, me! 

other : (She shrieks and cries and goes to lift Prem as she‏ ا 
hears him groan and fall in a stupor.‏ 
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As the telegraph clerk saw what adverse results his hiding 


the second telegram which recorded Jaghan’s first position and 
Prem's third class had brought out, he trembled, handed over 


the other telegram to Jaghan, and escaped stealthily from the 
back door. 


Prem : (as he comes to his senses, ) 
I hate the world and the world hates me, ! 


Rifle, gun, knife or sword, be it what it may, I must end 
my life here and now. 


(And as he says this he rises upin excitement and looks 
round to get something to strike himself, without Jaghan, 
and his mother catches hold of him at once and succeeds in 
bringing him under control.) 


Mother : 


Ah, My darling ! (weeping)...Kill me first and 
then......... 


Jaghan : Brother dear, how can you leave me alone in this 
world ? I must follow you as you s&y you have followed me. 
As regards your results, here is the second telegram. Come 
on, read it. It records your well deserved success. 


Mother ; Don't you worry, dear Prem, don't you worry. I 
must see that you go in for research work with J aghan, your 
brother; pay what we may have to for it. 


Jaghan : Let us have a cup of tea, brother, and then take 
a little rest. 


Mother : Yes, Prem. We shall have a cup of tea and then 
you will go to the cinema with your brother. 


_ (She fondles and pats Prem as they leave the room. Prem 
is brought round and consoled by Jaghan and his mother. 
He is also promised a seat in the reserch department with his 


no matter however much they may have to spend‏ و ا 
Or it. ۱‏ 


Enter FATHER and. MOTHER 


(Their parents meet and after a long, hot and fiery con- 
versation the father opens'his diary and gives is to his wife.) 


سے 
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Father : I told Prem, what we intended him to do but he 
did not seem to like the idea. I think, you are the best person 
to bring him round to taking charge of our business. 


Mother: No, dear, we had a terrible time with him at 
noon. Jaghan, and I were only just in time to prevent him 
from committing suicide. 


Father : Why, what is the matter ? 


Mother : I feel he prefers death to separation from Jaghan. 
Father : Well, what can we do in the matter ? 


Mother: I think his wishes should be fulfilled if we want 
to save his life. 

Father : (Somewhat angrily)...... What do you mean by 
that ? Do you mean that I should change my views every 
now and then? Read what entry I have made about their 
future career in my diary. She reads it aloud :— 


val ا‎ 1 must encourage and allow Jaghan to go in for 
Research work. And Prem, I must not spare him from my 
business. I have made up my mind about their future career 
and I shall not change. 

Mother : Yes, dear. Life is more precious than gold. Nay, 
the most precious of allthat isin the world. Besides, you 


are free to change this, aren't you? As you have said, “...... 
shall not change.’’ Instead of, **......... I have made ap my . 


mind about their future careers and I will not change."' 


Father: Yes, darling. It is all the same. However, there 


! 
I have made up my mind about their future careers and I 
is à way out, a consolation. 


SCENE III 


. he scene shifts to the University Research Laboratory 
| but Jaghan had built a laboratory of his own at his home 
too...where they work occasionally. Jaghan is given certain 

problems with directions for research work but Prem satisfies 

himself in repeating the experiments and following the 

procedures which have already been followed by Jaghan, 

before him, and a day or two later, does all that pertains 
Ms to Research work which is done by Jaghan, except his 
thinking. 
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Enter PROFESSOR 


Professor : Gentlemen, tuberculosis has been considered an 
incurable disease so far, but now in America and elsewhere 
Research Schools have studied the reactions of the chemicals, 
A, BandCon TUBERCLE BACILLI and are now trying to 
find the proportion in which these may be mixed together to 
get an efficacious anti-tube rculosis vaccine 

Ah! when shall we see suffering humanity get rid of this 
nasty disease. 

Jaghan : Very well, Sir, I dedicate my life to this noble 
cause and will either die or see the world relieved from the | 
clutches of this deadly disease. | | 

Prefessor : You could use aqua pura with these chemicals f 
and try your product on some animals, say lambs, suffering | 
from the disease. | 

Jaghan : Sir, let me start afresh with these chemicals and | 
later on make use of the previous research made by the | 
Americans regarding this, if need be. | 
Prefessor : lam quite contident about your ability and | 

| 
i 





would, therefore, leave it to you to decide the course of action 
that you would like to follow in this respect. 


(The Professor leaves. And as the Professor leaves, Jaghan 
sits with his head supported on his hands and thinks.) 


Jaghan : (To himseif) Ah ! (after a thoughtful pause)—— 
Yes, let me see what effect each of the chemicals A, B and C 
and each of £he mixtures AB, BC, CA as also the mixture will 
have on the tubercle bacilli and then aim at the rigbt pro- 
portion of these in the anti-tuberculosis vaccine. 


(Herings up his servant, hands over his slides to him and 
| asks him to keep these with labels A B C AB and so on in 
order saving :— 

Keep these in order please. | 

. Chemical A on tubercle bacilli, chemical B on tubercle a 

bacilli. | 
Chemical C on tubercle bacilli, mixture. AB on tubercle 
bacilli, mixture BC on tubercle bacilli, mixture CA on tuber- 


zh | 
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cle bacilli and mixture ABC on tubercle bacilli (When this 
is done Jaghan goes to study the reactions of these chemical 
on the tubercle bacilli saying, not so effective, a light reaction 

es, and soon as he examines each slide. Meanwhile Prem 


repeats what Jaghan had done saying. 


Prem : Let me do what John did. | 
(As a result of his examination, the right solution strikes 
Jaghan who comes to his laboratory and says to himself :— 
Jaghan : Let me mix three parts of A, two parts of D, four 
parts of C with ten parts of aqua pura. 
(He prepares anti tuberculosis vaccine, puts it on tuber- 
cle bacilli and finds that they are killed in about a week’s 
time which he further ensures by examining them under à 
very powerful microscope when he says yes, completely killed. 


Prem : (in wonder) Really ? 

Jaghan :—Let me write it down in my diary. He writes his 
results in his diary as; 12-6-44. prepared anti-tuberculosis 
vaccine by mixing three parts of A, two parts of B and nine 
parts of C with ten parts of aqua pura. Got millions of tuber- 
cle bacilli and put a milligram of this vaccine over them. 
Found the bacilli half asleep, half living after one day, semi 
dead the second day and so on till they were completely killed 
after a week. 

Prem : (goes to examine the product himself and when he 
is satisfied he congratulates J aghan and returns saying : Let 
me do what Jaghan did after I have finished shaving. 

(But he is not able to do what he wanted as the Professor 

enters just at the very movement when Jaghan has written 
down his results in his diary and while Prem is still shaving 
and looking at what Jaghan is doing.) He leaves the room as 


the Professor enters. 
Professor: Well J aghan wh 

‘at in your research work ? 
Jaghan : Takes out his diary saying :— 
Sir, le& me read these out from my 


at conclusions have you arrived 


diary. And he 
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Professor : That is excellent. You have saved the world 
from a nasty disease called Tuberculosis. 


SCENE IV 


A man is caught in the smoke ofa burning house near 
Jaghan's Research Laboratory. He cries for help in despair 
and extreme fright : | 


Man in fire : Hey, Ho! Suffocated !...... Caught !............ 
Burning!  . 


**"**.*5*26099aas24e22905 


y working runs out in great 
haste, erying with others fire, fire, fire, fron m there, 


[esa veneers and so on) Breaks through the 
»Tushes into the room and pulls out the man from it 
.man who had come running for 
rescue work from the neighbourhood, 

Torrents of tears roll down from .the eyes of the man and 
collect in the test.tube which Jaghan, was unwittingly hold- 
ing in his hand by which he was supporting his head. 

The man is brought to the ] 
on a cot and treated sympathe 


, Which were supported by his hands, 
into the test.tube he pla 


Let me keep these tears at a safe place. 


Meanwhile the fire is extinguished, everything is set right 
and the man is allowed to go. 


Prem is found shavin 
Jaghan : L 
from my table. 


Labu : (Goes, brings the bo 
Jaghan Saying :—Here it is, Sir.) 


8 and looking at what Jaghan is doing. 
abu, please bring the bottle of smelling salts 


ttle and hands its over to 
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into his moutb and tasted saltish to him.) 
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. (All right, sir.) Y 
The man comes to bis senses and smelling salts are brought 


‘near his nose. 


Jaghan : (to the man)......... Do you feel a little relieved ? 
The man: Yes, I do. Thank you. 
Jaghan : Rest a while longer. 


The man: No, thank you. Iam all right now and I think 


I ought to go. 


Jaghan : By all means. Youcan go now if you feel per- 
fectly all right. 

T'he man : Good-bye. Thank you (leaves) 

(Jaghan resumes his work, finishes it and then begins to 
analyse and find out the percentage composition of these 
tears, for some time before, his own tears hàd found their way 


Jaghan : (On taking up the test-tube)......... Tears. Let me 
analyse these tears and find their percentage eomposition. 


(After every experiment he performs with it, he tabulates 
and enters in a diary the resuits as follows :— 
12-5-44 : Composition of human tears. 


Salt 4%, Water 90%, other impurities 695 and he reads it 
aloud as he writes it. 


SCENE V 


The scene shifts to à room near their own home laboratory. 
Their father falls ill and after a few days only his condition 
becomes serious, His excruciating pain forces him to shriek 
and cry. This unnerves his wife who sends for her children, 


Mother : Madhu, go. call Jaghan and Prem. Be quick. Go. 


Madhu : Right ho, madam. (He goes) 


(Jaghan, and Prem come rushing in and Prem has a test 
tube in his hand. 

She weeps and wails and profuse tears roll down her 
cheeks. i 
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Prem collects some in his test.tube and runs to his labora- 
tory to find their composition, saying. | 

Prem : Let me analyse what mother has let fall from her 
eyes. 

(Renowned doctors are summoned and J aghan does every- 


thing he canto nurse and comfort his father and does not 
spare anything to save him. | 


Father : (To his wife in a trembling voice) ..... Dr. Ramesh. 


| 

| Mother: (To Jaghan)...... Yes Jaghan, Dr. Ramesh is an 

| excellent doctor and your father wants you to summon him at 
once. i 


Jaghan : Very well mother, Iam going to ring him up at 
once. (He leaves) 


Enter JAGNAN wit DR. RAMESH. 


Doctor : Your arm please. (after placing the thermometer 
in his mouth) 


(To the patient after reading the pulse and the tempera- 
ture) 


Do you feel pain in the stomach ? 


Father; Yes, doctor sahib, I feel pain in the chest also 
when I move at al] 


Doctor : Do you answer the call of nature regularly ? 
Father : No, indeed. I have not for the last week. 


(The doctor, further examines him with his stethoscope and | 
them writes down his prescription after having washed his | 
hands with soap.) 

Doctor: Take this madicine 
plenty of milk. Be 
soon. 

(He consoles the patient by his kind words as he leaves 
accompanied by Jaghan who returns with a bottle of medicine 
fe hand. He administers a dose of this medicine to his 

ather. 





after every four hours with 
cheerful and happy. You will recover 


| M 
Jaghan : Father, take this dose of medicine please, 


` 
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(Father drinks. Jaghan goes and sits by his bedside ready 
for service.) Š 


But alas ! His father asks for a cup of water, drinks it and 
breathes his last. | 


Father : (In a faint dying voice)...... Jaghan, fetch me a cup 


of water please. 


Jaghan : Here is the-cup of water, father. 
Prem: Rushes in to do what Jaghan had done saying, let 


me serve my father as Jaghan did, but......... 
Mother : (Crying). See ERE Jaghan......... ARIAS Jaghan ! 
Dead ! Ah. !......... 


Jaghan : Father, father, Ah, my father ! (weeping) 
Prem : Ah, father ! You would not let me do what J aghan 
did, (drying) 
SCENE VI 


In an adjacent room. 


At last Prem realizes that he could not always do what 
Jaghan did and that he was a misfit in the Research Labora- 
tory. He believes in what somebody has said, “Better late 
than never." and sotakes over the charge of his father's 
business where he proves very successful. 


Jaghan : (Looking down, in a mild tone.) Now that our 
father has passed away, we have to shoulder a great respon- 
sibility. 

Prem: Yes, we have to. 

Jaghan: Before proceeding further, I think we must see 
What these responsibilities are. 

Prem : Yes Jaghan, I quite agree with you. 

Madho : (On coming in) It is tea time, Sir. 

Prem: Wo are coming. All right. 


Jajhan : Yam glad you have always agreed with me and] 
helped me very much. 
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Prem: No, I have always followed you blindly. The type 
of eduction we have had in our early life has been entirely 
wrong. My father wanted me to join hands with him in his 
business, Had I yielded to his wishes, I think I should have 
been as successful there as you are in research work. 


Jaghan : You are right, Prem. I also think that is true. 


| 
| 
| 
> 
Prem: It is never too late to mend, my dear brother. I ~“ 
think, I must take over as the Manager of my father’s business 
while you will continue with your research work. 
. . S . . 
Madho : (On coming in again) Mather is waiting for you, 
Sir. ED 
Jaghan & Prem: (Together) All right. We are coming. 
(They Go.) 
[ Curtain ] 
a 
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